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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——— ee 

HE most important foreign news of the week is the 
announcement that Japan is about to annex Korea. 
Thus Japan ceases to be an island kingdom, and turns her 
provisional undertakings on the continent of Asia into per- 
manent responsibilities. It is a serious step, even though it 
has appeared inevitable for some time. The British Foreign 
Office has issued a statement that no objection has been taken 
“on political grounds” to Japan’s decision. The commercial 
effect of annexation has been “receiving consideration,” but 
no statement can be made till the conditions of annexation 
are published. It would, of course, be a grave matter for our 
trade if the severe Japanese tariff were imposed against us in 
Korea. Hitherto trade in Korea has been governed by the 
pledge of Japan under Treaty to grant equal commercial 
opportunities to all nations. She will not attempt, we 
imagine, to change that stipulation without the consent of 

those principally affected by it. 


The old Korean Government was grotesquely incompetent 
and corrupt, and every one knows that the Japanese Pro- 
tectorate has meant much more efficient rule, which it is to 
be hoped will develop yet more efficiency as well as broad- 
mindedness and humanity. Not all the dealings of Japan 
with Korea are to her credit, but it cannot be demonstrated 
that this was actually the fault of the Japanese Government. 
Korea is so near to Japan that the obnoxious fringe of the 
Japanese commercial community made Korea their peculiar 
prey. The more real the hold of Japan upon Korea, however, 
the more firm should be her touch in dealing with her own 
people. It is uscless now to regret that another country has 
formally lost her independence. The step, as we have said, 
was inevitable, and it remains only to hope that the Koreans 
will be happier than they were under the old Government 
(which was infinitely worse than they deserved), and that 
there will be no cause for complaint as to the trading rights 
of the world with Korea. We notice that British imports 
into Korea represent an annual value of three-quarters of a 
million. This amount is next in importance to that of 
Japanese imports, which represent two and a half millions. 


Some observers supposed that Japan, having all the 
substance of power in Korea, would not trouble to insist on 
annexation. We do not think, however, that objection can 
reasonably be taken toa nation’s insisting on the reality of 
facts and regularising her position. It will be remembered 








that it was China’s attempt to occupy Korea which led to the 
Chino-Japanese War; and scarcely had China been compelled 
to abandon her pretensions when Russia took her place as 
the menacing Power and compelled Japan to enter on the 
Russo-Japanese War. In 1904 Japan signed a Treaty with 
Korea by which the latter put her internal affairs under 
Japanese control. The next year even the external relations 
of Korea came under Japanese officials, and Marquis Ito 
became the real ruler of the country as Resident-General. 
He was so much hindered in his administration by the Korean 
Court that in 1907 the Emperor was forced to abdicate, and 
his son was proclaimed in his stead as a more amenable 
person. Since 1907 Japan has governed Korea as though it 
were a piece of Japan. Could any one doubt how such a 
series of events would end? 


The elections to the Greck “ Revisionist ” Assembly, con- 
ducted on the principle of scrutin de liste, threaten to com- 
plicate international relations in the Near East. For not only 
has M. Venezelo, the Cretan leader, been returned at the head 
of the poll in Attica, but three other Cretan candidates hava 
been returned also. M. Venezelo, though born in Crete, is a 
naturalised Greek subject, but the Porte may nevertheless 
press a legal claim against his election. The others are 
undoubtedly Ottoman subjects, and their election makes for 
friction. It may be that, contenting themselves with having 
made their demonstration, they will voluntarily decline to 
compromise the Greek Government by taking their seats. In 
any case, the Ottoman Government is not likely to take action 
until the elections are validated by the Assembly. Meantime, 
M. Venezelo has accepted his election, and in view of the 
circumstances of his return may already be regarded as a 
formidable candidate for the Premiership. The honouring of 
M. Venezelo would lend point to the very strong feeling which 
has been aroused in Greece by the anti-Greck boycott at 
Constantinople. 


The estimated deficit of £11,987,895 in the German Imperial 
finances has been reduced to £6,323,015. The official statement 
explains that this result is due to an unexpected increase in 
revenue of £3,633,938, and also to a nominal reduction of 
expenditure of upwards of £2,000,000. Economies have been 
effected in the Post Office and in the management of railways, 
both Departments closing the year with a balance in their 
favour. The increase in revenue is accounted for almost 
entirely by the proceeds of Customs taxes and dues, but, 
as the Berlin correspondent of the Times points out, it is 
difficult to draw definite conclusions from this increase. The 
Estimates were compiled before the reform of the Imperial 
taxation was completed, and the sum put down for the 
anticipated proceeds of the new taxes can only have been a 
rough guess, since at the time the compilers of the Estimates 
did not know what form the new taxes would take. 


Last Saturday the German Emperor opened a new Royal 
Castle at Posen, and raised the town to the distinction of 
being a “ Royal Residence.” The castle is described as being 
of Romanesque style, and has cost about £250,000. There 
were rumours that the Poles hud refused to work at 
decorating the streets for the reception of the Emperor, 
but the Zimes correspondent says that the welcome was 
hearty. It was hoped, vainly, that the Emperor would say 
something about Prussian policy towards the Poles. He 
contented himself with hoping that Posen might remain 
“a home and nursery of German culture and customs.” 
Numerous orders were conferred, and prominent among the 
recipients were landowners who have taken part in the 
Germanisation of Prussian Poland. 


The work on the extension of the Baghdad Railway from 
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Eregli to Bulgurlu, which was resumed in May, has been 
making only slow progress owing to the want of funds. The 
Paris correspondent of the Times states in Friday's paper, on 
the authority of the Echo de Paris, that the Baghdad Railway 
Syndicate has, for the second time within a year, failed to find 
a market for the new railway bonds, and that the constructors 
have had to fall back upon the balance of the kilometric 
guarantee payable by the Ottoman Government on the com- 
pleted sections of the line which are becoming self-supporting. 
The correspondent adds that there is a persistent report that 
the Syndicate has placed only about £480,000 worth of the 
second series of bonds. This series, which was offered for 
subscription in June, represents £4,320,000. 


Last Sunday M. Pichon, when unveiling a memorial to 
Dr. Mauchamp, who was assassinated three years ago at 
Marakesh, defined French policy in Morocco. According 
to the report in the Times he said:—* Nothing would be 
easier for us than to obtain further military success. But as 
military operations are at all events unnecessary, they are in 
principle to be condemned. If the Maghzen loyally fulfils 
its engagements towards us, and if the tribes over which its 
authority extends refrain from menacing the security of our 
posts, we, too, shall refrain from taking the offensive and 
shall confine ourselves to repressing whatever provocations 
may arise.” We welcome this clear declaration of a policy 
which we are sure is the only safe and wise one for France. 


Some interesting facts are established by the volume on 
the economie situation in Morocco published by M. Charles 
René Leclerc, the representative of the French Morocco 
Committee at Tangier. While French trade with Morocco has 
constantly increased since 1902 by way not only of Northern 
and Southern Algeria and by the Moroccan ports, but also 
by the Spanish port of Melilla, the percentage of French trade 
with Morocco is slowly declining as compared with that of 
the other Powers. At present France has only forty-four 
per cent. of the world’s trade with Morocco, whereas in 1906 
she had fifty per cent. Naturally France, in view of her 
sacrifices in Moroeco, cannot be expected to be satisfied 
with such a state of affairs, though it conclusively proves that 
French intervention in Morocco is to the interest of all the 
Powers. It also shows—what so many people are unable to 
understand—that whatever conditions conduce to the expan- 
sion of trade with one nation tend to promote its expansion 
with all. M. Leclerc, we note, does not ascribe France’s 
relative falling off to unfair competition, but urges French 
firms to pay more attention to the Moroccan market, to 
improve their catalogues, send out better agents, and establish 
more attractive shops in Morocco. 


Some anxiety and nervousness have been caused in the 
Anglo-Indian Press by Mr. Montagu’s recent speech in 
which he referred to Lord Morley as acting through “ the 
agency” of Lord Minto. It is thought that this phrase 
detracts from the dignity of the Viceroy and the reality of 
the power vested in him, and points to the assumption of more 
control by the Secretary of State for India. We agree that 
in the Government of India it is essential—for many reasons, 
most of which are peculiar to India—that the Viceroy should 
have unusually large powers of initiation and discretion. If 
we thought that Lord Morley had any thought of substantially 
interfering with these, we should earnestly protest. We 
cannot, however, conclude on the evidence that he has any 
such intention. The word “agency” was not very happy, 
but it may be used with so many shades of meaning that 
there is nothing inherently derogatory in it. 


Mr. Montagu quoted the Act which defines the relations of 
the Secretary of State to India as saying that he “shall 
superintend, direct, and control all acts, operations, &e.” Any 
one who turns to the Act will find that the words it uses are 
“shall have and be vested with full power and authority to 
superintend, direct, and control, &c.” In other words, Lord 
Morley has a power of control, but the exercise of it is con- 
templated as the exception and not as the rule. This has 
always been understood by Liberal as well as by Conserva- 
tive statesmen, and we do not believe that any change in the 
relations of the Secretary in Council and the Viceroy finds 
a place in Lord Morley’s thoughts. 





tiles, 
The conspiracy trial at Dacca has assumed fresh interest 


owing to the evidence of the Crown witnesses. One man, 
described as a Bengal agent, penetrated into the secret society 
and was even admitted to the inner Council. Besides 
describing the organisation, the planning of dacoities, ang 
the collection of arms, he states that “some Europeans at 
Narainganj, who did not care whether British rule was over. 
thrown or not, were selling arms to the natives.” Another 
Crown witness who succeeded in gaining admission to the 
secret deliberations of the conspirators stated that he was told 
that British rule in India would come to an end in five 
when Tilak would be King. It is satisfactory to learn that in 
working up the present case the police have adopted European 
methods, and are not depending upon either informers or 
confessions. The prisoners, it is said, are the subject of 
good deal of hero-worship from students on their way to the 
Court, and behave with the utmost indifference and levity, 
Great indignation has been excited in the Bengali Press by 
the comments of the Counsel for the Crown on an article by 
Mr. Surendranath Banerjee praising a book on the Sikh 
martyrs, which the Counsel denounced as “ blasphemous and 
dangerous.” 


The article in Monday’s Times in the series on “Indian 
Unrest” deals with the replies of the Ruling Chiefs to Lord 
Minto’s request for their views and suggestions. The first point 
noted in these communications is their practical unanimity in 
admitting the reality of the danger. The close connexion 
between religious revivalism and anarchical sedition js 
emphasised by a Hindu ruler, the Rajah of Ratlam, who 
vigorously condemns the priest in politics, and declares that 
the new religion deserves to be treated like Thuggism 
and Suttee. The suggestions and recommendations mainly 
deal with the means of checking the license of the Indian 
Press; but several of the Chiefs hold the divorce of secular 
instruction from religious and moral training responsible 
for much of the present mischief, and recommend the extension 
of the residential system and greater care in the selection of 
teachers. The uniformity of these opinions and suggestions, 
the writer points out, not only contributed materially to the 
enactment of the Indian Press Bill of February, but has also 
forced to the front the urgency of the educational problem, 
They have provoked violent remonstrances from the extremists, 
who accuse the native rulers of despotism and obscurantism, 
To this the Times correspondent effectively retorts that if this 
be so it is strange that while these “despots” make no secret of 
their attitude towards disaffection, they are equally outspoken 
on the necessity of a liberal and progressive policy. 

Under the head of “ Cross-currents” the writer discusses 
in Wednesday’s issue the beneficent forces generated by 
Indian unrest. Amongst these he notes the various non- 
political organisations which have been quietly developing 
all over India, and the fruitful effect of Western ideas 
in developing the native tradition of mutual helpfulness 
beyond the narrow limits of the caste system. These ends 
have been promoted by a number of philanthropic and 
religious conferences during the last twelve months, which 
for the most part represent “an honest and earnest 
attempt to apply, as far as possible, the teachings of Western 
experience to the solution of Indian problems.” The writer 
devotes special attention to the remarkable Society of the 
“ Servants of India,” founded by Mr. Gokbale—himself one of 
the most remarkable exemplifications of the cross-currents of 
Indian unrest—at Poona. The avowed aim of the Society is 
“to train up men as national missionaries for the service of 
India and to promote by all Constitutional means the true 
interests of the Indian people.” The members, who “frankly 
accept the British connexion as ordained, in the inscrutable 
dispensation of Providence, for India’s good,” are bound by 
vows which involve a disregard of caste, but the constitution 
of the Society differs from that of the Jesuits, which in many 
ways it recalls, by being non-sectarian and claiming 00 
religious sanction. 


Friday week was nomination day for the first South African 
Parliament. Two of the four provinces created by the new 
Constitution—Cape Colony and the Transvaal—will hold 
their elections for their Provincial Councils as well as for 
Parliament on the same day, September 15th. A fair number 
of well-known candidates have been returned unopposed. 
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Phe three Transvaal Ministers, however, are all being 
epposed,—General Botha by Sir Percy Fitzpatrick, General 
Smuts by a triple opposition (a Unionist, a Labour candidate, 
and an Independent), and Mr. Hull by Sir George Farrar. 
Dr. Jameson has urged Unionists to combine on the issue 
whether there sball be a revival of the old racial divisions 
which were supposed to have come to an end at the Conven- 
tion. Under the present Government, he says, that revival is 
being deliberately encouraged. General Hertzog has made 
gome vehement speeches answering the charges that he is 
stirring up racialism and forcing the Dutch language on 
English children. 


We have written of the elections elsewhere, and need only 
say here that English observers should beware of taking 
au pied de la lettre charges of disloyalty to the Constitution 
and to the British attachment. Of course, certain policies 
might easily do a very ill service to both, and result in 
undoing all the good that has been done since the war; but 
now that we have entrusted South Africa with self-govern- 
ment we must judge party recriminations by the same 
standard as we employ here. If Mr. Balfour charges Mr. 
Asquith with, let us say, disloyalty to the Empire, we know 
what value to attach to the words; we understand that Mr. 
Balfour thinks inadequate the naval construction which 
Mr. Asquith thinks adequate. Mr. Balfour may be 
perfectly right, and Mr. Asquith may truly be following a 
policy which would end in disaster, but at all events we do 
rot suspect Mr. Asquith of sedition and treachery. We 
would suggest that this difference between the direct and 
indirect meaning of words should be borne in mind. It 
appears to escape a great many people when they read 
telegrams from South Africa. And yet the South Africans 
are conducting their elections very much as we conduct our 
own here. 


A most important statement was issued on Monday by 
the joint Board representing the General Federation of 
Trade Unions, the Parliamentary Committee of the Trade 
Union Congress, and the Labour Party. The Board, having 
considered the events which have followed the Osborne 
decision, finds that it (1) makes it impossible for Trade 
Union branches to join in the work of the local Trade Councils 
and strikes at the freedom of discussion always enjoyed by 
the Trade Union Congress when taking political action in the 
interest of wage-earners ; (2) denies the right of Trade Unions 
to carry out their nominal statutory purpose of regulating 
the relations between employer and employed by Patlia- 
mentary action; and (3) deprives Trade Unions of a right 
enjoyed for nearly fifty years and only exercised with the 
approval of their members and to the advantage of the com- 
munity. They accordirgly demand that these rights should 
be restored at once to enable Trade-Unionism to fulfil its 
statutory functions as the members of the respective Unions 
according to their rules shall decide. 


In view, therefore, of the refusal of the Government to 
grant facilities for the consideration of the Bill introduced 
this Session to carry out this object, orto guarantee fulfilment 
of their pledges to provide for the payment of Members, 
they appeal to all affiliated organisations to co-operate in 
enlightening public opinion on the issue, to approach their 
Parliamentary representatives on the subject, and to urge 
their members to make this a test question at all elections. 
We deal elsewhere with this ominous manifesto, which, as Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald, one of the Board, has expressly stated, 
involves a big campaign “ with the gloves off ” throughout 
the country on behalf of the liberty of Trade Unionism to use 
legislative powers to advance the interests of workers. 


We regret to record the wreck of the British cruiser 
‘Bedford’ in the Straits of Korea. The ‘Bedford,’ an 
armoured cruiser of 9,800 tons and with a speed of 22°7 knots, 
launched in 1901, and attached to the China Station since 
1907, while carrying out her full-speed trials on Sunday 
grounded on the Samarang rocks off the island of Quelpart, 
about sixty miles S.S.E. of the most southerly point of 
Korea, and eighteen men—fifteen of them stokers—were 
drowned by the inrush of water. The remaining officers 
and men were taken off the ship, which is lying in a bad 
position, the Commander-in-Chief of the China Station 
having reported that there is very little chance of salving the 
ship; but later telegrams state that salving oct rations are 








in progress. A message of condolence has been forwarded to 
the Admiralty by the Japanese Minister of Marine, who adds 
the assurance that the Japanese Navy are doing their utmost 
to render assistance. 


A statement in the Portsmouth Evening News on Tuesday 
to the effect that the Admiralty had resolved to build an 
experimental motor-driven battleship without boilers or 
smoke-stacks has led to a good deal of sensational comment 
in the Press, the new departure being taken to foreshadow 
the superseding of ‘Dreadnoughts’ and the who'esale 
“scrapping” of existing navies. We have never been dis- 
posed to invest the ‘Dreadnought’ type with the attribute 
of finality, but in this case it would seem that the anticipation 
of our contemporaries is somewhat inclined to extravagance. 
It appears that experiments with suction gas-engines have for 
a long time been conducted on the Clyde and at Portsmouth 
with results which warrant the expectation that the Admiralty 
before long will put an engine of this type into a destroyer or 
small cruiser. The advantages claimed for the new system 
are threefold,—the gas producer being lighter than the boiler 
and the machinery less complicated, while a saving in fuel 
and space would also be effected. It is interesting to learn 
that the Hamburg-Amerika Linie has ordered a vessel of 
considerable size to be fitted with internal combustion engines. 


Sir Edward Grey addressed a meeting of his constituents 
near Berwick on Thursday. After maintaining that the 
Badget was a Free-trade Budget, and that Free-trade, thanke 
to the last Election, was still secure, Sir Edward observed 
that if the country could have been assured in 1903 that in 
seven years’ time our trade figures would be what they are 
this year, no one would have listened to Protection for a 
moment. Under Free-trade the trade of this country bad 
gone on growing, whereas in Protectionist countries they eaw 
an increased agitation against the cost of living, and following 
upon that an increase in the Socialist vote. If the State really 
could make wealth by increasing the price to consumers, it 
was reasonable to demand that that wealth should be dis- 
tributed by the State, and not go into the pockets of 
individuals. Protection was thus the short cut to Socialism, 


apprehension. In his opinion, it was a very good sign that 
the Conference had met. At any rate, there was this to the 
good: there was goodwill on each side. “It was quite true 
that if the Conference resulted in an agreement there might 
be some people on each side who would not be contented with 
the result; but it was just as true to say that if the Confer- 
ence separated without having reached an agreemeut a still 
greater number of people would be disappointed.” There 
need be no fear, continued Sir Edward, that the Conference 
was going to shelve or burke the House of Lords question. 
On the contrary, it was precisely because there was a convic- 
tion that the House of Lords question could not be left as it 
was that the Conference had met. If it could not be settled, 
fighting would be resumed; but he believed there was a 
general desire in the country to see the question settled by 
consent, and, he significantly added, “a grave responsibility 
would rest on any party which, when the mind of the country 
was like that, had refused an opportunity of trying to reach a 
settlement by agreement.” But no settlement could satisfy 
the Liberals or warrant their continuance in office which did 
not prevent them from being placed in the position in which 
they found themselves in 1906,—with a large majority, and 
yet unable to overcome the deadlock between the two 
Houses. 


The Army Council have decided to experiment with acro- 
planes at the approaching mancuvres. Certain well-known 
aviators have been asked to put their services at the disposal 
of the Army from September 2lst to September 24th. The 
area of mancuvres will be south of a line from Aldershot to 
Glastonbury. Captain Bertram Dickson, we learn from the 
Times, has already accepted the invitation. The aeroplanes 
will be used, we suppose, for reconnaissance, but that cannot 
be very effective unless passengers are carried. We refer 
elsewhere to the progress which has been made in this and 
other respects. 








Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. June 9th. 
Consols (24) were on Friday 81—Friday week 81. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


LABOUR AND LIBERTY. 


HE attitude taken up by the Labour Party to- 
wards the Osborne judgment is one of the most 
significant, and at the same time one of the most 
regrettable, incidents in the progress of the Socialist 
movement. It is impossible to read the speeches made 
by prominent Labour leaders, such as Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald and Mr. Philip Snowden, without seeing that the 
ruling spirits in the Labour Party have no conception of 
the human need for liberty. They absolutely ignore any 
consideration of the right of the individual to have his 
private liberty respected. They assert that the majority 
of a Trade Union has the right to take whatever course it 
chooses, and that the whole duty of the minority is to obey. 
We will point out in a moment the grave practical 
inconveniences which must follow from such a doctrine as 
this. The particular point we wish first to press is the 
unfortunate failure of men of the calibre of Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald and Mr. Snowden to feel instinctively what we 
can only call the immorality of the position they have 
taken up. It is the old story of the subordination of the 
means to the end. The leaders of the Labour Party 
believe that it is only through the success of their party 
that the salvation of humanity can be secured, and there- 
fore, in order to attain that success, they are willing to 
sacrifice the very ends which humanity has always striven 
to attain. For what, afterall, is the end which Socialists 
set before them? It is to secure the greater well-being of 
the mass of mankind. But freedom is an essential 
element in well-being, and if freedom may be ruthlessly 
sacrificed in the progress towards Socialism, we may be 
quite certain that it would be equally sacrificed if 
Socialism were attained. The Labour leaders are thus by 
their present attitude confirming the impression which 
most liberty-loving Englishmen have formed of Socialism,— 
namely, that its ideals are limited to purely material 
well-being, and that the Socialists have no conception of 
that higher well-being of which individual liberty is the 
necessary basis. 

With regard to the practical aspects of the new demand 
of the Labour Party, the situation is happily so chear that 
we feel there is very little danger of its being misunder- 
stood by the country. A Trade Union is a combination 
formed by men working in the same trade for the defence 
and advancement of their common trade interests. It is 
not necessarily a combination of employees. Masters as 
well as men are at liberty to form trade combinations, 
and in many cases have done so. On both sides the 
advantages of the Trade Union movement can hardly 
be exaggerated. Although Trade Unions are in many 
ways organised as belligerent bodies, they have in practice, 
especially in later years, acted more often as peace- 
makers than as fomenters of strife, and by their influence 
have succeeded in obtaining by peaceful methods sub- 
stantial advantages for the wage-earning classes. This 
aspect of Trade Unionism is now fully recognised by many 
employers who were previously bitterly opposed to Trade 
Unionism, and in well-organised trades representative 
bodies of employers and men are able to meet together 
and discuss and settle in an amicable spirit points which 
might otherwise have led to prolonged industrial war. 
The destruction of this system of trade combination would 
be a national disaster and it was solely to ward off the 
alleged danger of this disaster that Parliament in 1906 
took the remarkable step of exempting Trade Unions 
from one of the most important provisions of our 
common law. 

Whether this measure was justifiable we need not now 
consider. Our views on the subject are well known 
to our readers. The practical point is that the privi- 
leges then conferred were given to bodies constituted 
for a special purpose, and cannot be extended to bodies 
having other purposes in view. The Socialists, however, 
are now claiming that the majority of a Trade Union may 
at will convert what is legally a trade society into a 
political organisation. Their claim goes even further. 
My. Snowden, for example, declares that “ Trade Unionism 
must be unfettered by legal injunctions as to the way 
it shall spend its money in advancing its interests.” 
We can hardly believe that Mr. Snowden fully foresees 
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the consequences of the claim he puts forward. If ¢ 

. - “oer . » for 
example, in a particular district a clergyman or a Non 
conformist minister took an active part in advocating 
Trade Unionism, it might be profitable to the 
Union to reciprocate by subsidising the church. In such 
a case, according to Mr. Snowden’s theory, the Executive 
Committee of the Union would be justified, with the 
approval of the majority of members, in spend 
the money of the society on a particular form of religion, 
Even more curious is Mr. Snowden’s apparent incapacit 
to see that if such powers as these are conferred = 
Unions of working men, they must also be conferred upon 
Unions of masters. Not long ago there was a grave out. 
cry in the Press because the directors of a railway company 
had subscribed to the funds of an organisation in London 
which aimed at reforming municipal administration. Thg 
defence of the directors was that the railway company was 
a large ratepayer, and that the reform of municipal 
administration would diminish the burden falling upon 
the shareholders of the company. This defence wag 
almost universally condemned as insufficient on the simple 
ground that though the motive of the directors might have 
been to reduce the expense of rates, their action involved 
the spending of the shareholders’ money on what was, 
partially at any rate, a political movement, and that this 
was unjustifiable, because the shareholders included 
persons of all political opinions. 

Exactly the same consideration applies to Trade Unions, 
The Labour Party is a distinct political organisation with 
a very definite creed which separates it both from the 
Liberal Party and from the Conservative Party. That 
creed may be conceived in the interests of the working 
classes, but many Trade Unionists do not think so. Many 
men who are enthusiastic supporters of their trade 
society are equally enthusiastic in support either of 
the Liberal Party or of the Conservative Party, and 
it is clearly unjust that their money, subscribed for 
an industrial end, should be diverted to a_ political 
end of which they disapprove. This, indeed, is the 
answer to the contention of the Labour leaders that 
Trade Unions have for many years been spending money 
in maintaining candidates without opposition or legal pro- 
hibition. Until quite recently Trade Union representatives 
were not as such pledged to any political party. They 
were simply pledged to their Union, and therefore, though 
it is possible that the Courts, if the case had then been 
presented to them, would have condemned even this amount 
of political action, it is clear that the practical injustice 
was insignificant in comparison with that which has now 
been created. ‘The essence of the new régime is that every 
Member of Parliament who accepts Trade Union support 
must sign a pledge that he will vote with the Labour Party 
in the House of Commons. He becomes the servant of @ 
purely political organisation. This has been made 
abundantly clear by the campaign which the Labour 
Party has directed unsuccessfully against Messrs, Burt 
and Fenwick, and successfully against Mr. Richard 
Bell. The last-named has been driven out of Parliament 
and driven out of his Union solely because, as a man of 
independent character, he refused to pledge himseif to 
vote according to the dictates of the Labour Party. 

We could have no better proof of what is the real issue 
at stake. The Labour Party has succeeded in captunng 
the bulk of the Trade Unions in the country, and demands 
power to spend their funds for its political ends. How 
any man professing to be a Liberal can hesitate in forming 
an opinion on such an issue we confess we find it diificult 
to understand, and we are particularly surprised to note 
that Colonel Seely, speaking at Ilkeston the other day, 
apparently regarded the reversal of the Osborne judgment 
by Act of Parliament as an open question. Colonel Seely 
has fought so gallantly for liberty in other political spheres 
that we can only assume that in this case he has suffe 
from an inadequate report of his speech. 





AMERICAN POLITICS. 


‘er: Republican Party in the United States is hunting 

for a formula which will satisfy all its warring 
sections. Sometimes one is inclined to think that it has 
about as much chance of success as Ponce de Leon had 
when he sought the fountain of youth in sandy Florida. 
But of course there is an alternative to general reconcilia- 
tion within the party, and that is that the strongest elements 
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ite corpuscles of the body politic—may strangle 
en whish threaten death to the whole party, 
dictate their terms, and lead a rejuvenated party to 
the attack of future problems. In any case, nothing 
jess is at stake than the existence of the Republican 
Party as we have long known it. The “Old Guard’ 
of Republican bosses, the champions of the “ good 
old rule” and “simple plan” of opportunism and 
cynicism, are fighting for their life. They do not 
hesitate to spread abroad any cock-and-bull stories which 
will discredit the St. Georges who are trying to trample 
them under foot, and we should advise our countrymen to 
reject the reports (which serve obvious ends) about 
quarrels between Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Taft, as well as 
the accusations against Mr. Roosevelt of disloyalty. Mr. 
Roosevelt desires the purification of his party. If the 
work of purification is not carried on, the party does not 
deserve to live, whoever may be at its head,—Mr. Taft or 
any one else. Those who tell us that Mr. Taft is anxious 
to quarrel with Mr. Roosevelt, and will do so at the 
first opportunity, if he has not already done so, there- 
fore attribute to him an indifference to political integrity 
of which we believe he is incapable. What we fancy 
is happening is this. Mr. Taft, as President, cannot 
step down into the arena of sectarian strife, nor can he 
take the risk of shattering his party into fragments by 
denouncing any group which still professes a formal 
allegiance to him. But if the extraordinary popularity of 
Mr. Roosevelt, who is acting as a free-lance, can win 
Republicans away from the obscurantism and corruption 
of old-fashioned bossism Mr. Taft will be delighted to 
accept all the good side of “ insurgency ” as the considered 
judgment of the party. With Mr. Roosevelt for prophet, 
in fact, the Republican Party will swerve bodily nearer to 
the opinions of its left wing. If it does it will be 
enormously strengthened by having reformed the party 
machine, settled the hash of “ Cannonism” for ever, and 
cleared out the gang who run politics and, above all, get 
tariffs framed in the interests of great corporations. 

Recent by-elections have conveyed the clearest warning 
to the Republican Party that it is expected to put its 
house in order. In some of the Western States the 
enormous official Republican majorities of the Presidential 
Election have faded away. The Insurgents are in posses- 
sion, and denounce the “ machine” which they once helped 
to work. Speaker Cannon, who could make or mar any 
Republican Bill, has been deprived of his powers, and still 
the Insurgents press on to more acts of pious iconoclasm. 
The identification of political with commercial interests is 
the enemy. This identification expresses itself in many 
ways, but it is felt that the compendium and symbol of all 
that is wrong with Republicanism at the moment is the 
Payne-Aldrich Tariff. No voter is so faithful an adherent 
of a party that he is indifferent to the arguments of his 
pocket. It used to be said that the revision of the tariff 
would check the excessive profits made in certain too 
carefully protected trades and restore the reign of economic 
justice; the subjects as well as the kings of commerce 
would be considered. Revision, it was announced, would 
be easy enough. Could nota scientific tariff be scientifically 
adjusted, or what is science for? ‘The tariff was adapted 
by a process which was honoured with the name of revision, 
and the result has been that the cost of living in the 
United States has increased rather than declined. Dis- 
illusionment is complete. It is true that Mr. Taft has 
forced through a Railway Act which has made the 
charges of the railway companies subject to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, and this is a victory won 
m the war with the Trusts. But we must not forget 
that the tariff is the thing; nothing matters much 
m comparison with that. In an article published in 
the Wesiminster Gazette of Tuesday there were some 
singularly striking comparisons of promises and their 
results in connexion with the tariff. In November, 1908, 
Mr. Taft said :—* Unless we act in accordance with our 
promises, or if we only keep the word of promise to the 
ear and break it to the hope, we shall be made accountable 
to the American people, and suffer such consequences as 
failure to keep faith has always been visited with. It 
would be better to have no revision at all, unless we are 
going honestly and fairly to revise the tariff on the basis 
Promised by our party.” Mr. Taft even appeared to 
incline towards the Free-trade theory of taration by 
saying: “In the making of a Tariff Bill the prime motive 








is taxation and the securing thereby of a revenue.” With 
those words before one the Payne-Aldrich Tariff must be 
pronounced a farce, if, indeed, it be not a tragedy. 

The “Old Guard” care nothing for reason ; they never 
argue back from effects to causes. They see the discontent 
and conclude that the Republican “machine” must be 
tightened up and worked more efficiently in the old way. 
It is always the machine. At the Republican State 
Convention of New York Mr. Roosevelt was tricked out 
of the chairmanship by the “Old Guard,” who never 
forget anything and never learn anything. They per- 
ceived in him a moderate sympathiser with the Insurgents, 
and they planned a double campaign,—he was to be 
defeated, and Mr. Taft would bless the bosses and all 
their works when the disturbing personality of Mr. Roose- 
velt was overthrown. Only the second part of this cam- 
paign went wrong. When the bosses announced that Mr. 
Roosevelt's rejection was brought about with the approval 
of Mr. Taft, Mr. Sherman (Mr. Roosevelt's successful 
rival) actually had in his pocket, according to the Times 
correspondent, a telegram from Mr. Taft urging that the 
New York leaders should “make reasonable concessions 


to Mr. Roosevelt in order to avoid controversy.” 
Mr. Roosevelt does not believe in fugitive and 
cloistered virtue, but  sallies forth to meet his 


enemy. His first move after his rejection was to invade 
Utica, the home of Mr. Sherman, the Vice-President, 
where he began his series of political speeches. The 
speech must have made Mr. Sherman exceedingly uncom- 
fortable. Now Mr. Roosevelt is fairly started on his tour 
of “ stumping” the country. We have not awaited the 
results of any political movement in America with eo much 
interest for a long time. We are much mistaken in our 
predictions if Mr. Roosevelt does not have a great 
success,—a personal success, and a success for good 
sense and high principle. We shall also be much 
mistaken if Mr. Taft does not prove to be very glad 
to gather in the political harvest which Mr. Roosevelt 
will place in his hands. 

Let us suppose, however, that we are mistaken. What 
would be the alternatives to a reformation of the 
Republican Party on the basis of conciliated insurgency ? 
The prospect that Mr. Roosevelt will fail in his mission 
appears to be contemplated in the rumour that a third 
party is about to be formed. Thatis one alternative. We 
do not attach any importance to the rumour. Third parties 
are not easily created, as those who would like to have a 
Centre Party in England very well know. Whether a 
third party were or were not formed, however, if the 
growing flood of insurgency were not kept within the 
borders of the Republican Party, the Republican 
Party would be shipwrecked. That is the serious 
alternative which must be in every one’s mind. The 
Democrats, without a leader who can make any impres- 
sion on the country, would come into power by kind 
permission of their enemies. It is because we do not believe 
that Mr. Taft wishes to commit political suicide that we 
cannot think that he will connive at the tripping up of 
Mr. Roosevelt. Mr. Taft has, indeed, admitted frankly that 
the Payne-Aldrich Tariff is a disappointment. “ Extor- 
tionate profits,” he says,“ can no longer be tolerated.” 
He is evidently anxious to meet the brunt of the dis- 
content fairly. If the “Old Guard” go under in the 
coming struggle the Republican Party will of course be 
reduced in numerical strength, but it will have such an 
access of moral vigour as will warrant the hope of the 
regeneration of American public life. 





THE SOUTH AFRICAN ELECTIONS. 


N this country, never very far removed from the 
memory of a General Election, we are so near to the 
turmoil of the campaign of last January that we may 
perbaps the better understand what is happening in South 
Africa. Electioneering in South Africa is in full swing. 
Friday last week, August 19th, was nomination day for 
the first South African Parliament, and also, as regards 
the Cape and the Transvaal, for the Provincial Councils. 
September 15th has been fixed as the date of polling for 
Parliament, and for the Cape and Transvaal Provincial 
Councils, but the provincial elections in Natal and the 
Orange Free State Province will take place at a later date. 
Meanwhile, the Johannesburg correspondent of the Daily 
Mail, in its issue of August 24th, sends an interesting 
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appreciation of the methods and the meaning of the 
elections as they strike an observer on the spot. Possibly, 
since he watches the conflict surrounded by it, he sees too 
much dust and hears too much noise. To the onlooker 
from a distance, at all events, the South African election 
campaign seems to be developing on lines which in their 
character, if not in their detail, are familiar enough, and 
we shall watch, not with trepidation, but with hope and 
confidence, the result of the voting. The genius which 
produced out of the three years of South African war the 
Union—the “ wonderful issue” of which Mr. Balfour spoke 
in August last year—will not wither in the electioneering 
of a month or six weeks. 

We may recall one or two dates. The Union of South 
Africa was proclaimed at Pretoria on May 31st last, 
exactly eight years to a day after the conclusion of the 
war, and on that date General Botha became Prime 
Minister of United South Africa. It was thought possible 
at one time that he might have headed a Coalition Ministry, 
but that idea proved impracticable, and General Botha 
was therefore left, at the end of May, at the head of a 
Ministry of his own party, to administer South African 
affairs until the General Election, which at that time, it 
was supposed, would — take place in October. But 
the interval between May and October was evidently found 
to be too long. General Botha was placed in the 
embarrassing position of carrying on a Government 
which could not be said to have a mandate from the 
electorate, and which was exposed to severe criticism from 
the newspapers of the party opposed to him. He may 
have felt that he was losing ground; he must have 
welcomed the prospect of ending a period of thankless 
work, and of starting on a programme the merits of which 
could at least be tested by open voting in Parliament, 
instead of being condemned beforehand, probably with 
insufficient knowledge, by political opponents in the Press. 
He therefore very naturally chose to shorten the period of 
“carrying on,” and to get the Elections over as soon as 
possible. It is this decision which, as we are told, has 
thrown the country at a moment’s notice out of a halting 
— of organisation into a furious political mélée. We 

ave every confidence that the sound and fury of the 
campaign, the external manifestation of deep feeling 
among men who take their politics seriously as worthy 
citizens should, will give place, as in our own country with 
our older institutions, to a sober acquiescence in the 
expressed will of the majority of the voters. 

But what will they vote about? That is one of the 
difficulties of the position. If we could infer the political 
leanings of the average voter from the quotations and 
condensations of speeches made by the party leaders on 
either side, there would hardly seem to be any dividing 
line in South African politics at all. General Botha, for 
instance, speaking on June 14th, before the severer 
electioneering campaign had begun, but with the know- 
ledge that his candidature for Pretoria East would be 
opposed by Sir Percy Fitzpatrick, asked for a “clean 
sheet,” and for the merging of old party organisations, 
especially his own, into a great national party on the 
broadest lines possible. The chief problem before the 
Government, he insisted, was the welding of the different 
races into one people, and promoting the spirit of union. 
We turn to a speech made by Dr. Jameson on August 19th 
at Grahamstown, in which he urged his followers “to 
combine on the issue whether there was to be a recrudescence 
of the party divisions which had hitherto rested entirely 
on race feeling.” The same statesmanlike attitude towards 
the future of the Union characterises the most prominent 
politicians of both parties. That is very well for South 
Africa in the years to come, but it does not wholly solve 
the inconvenient questions of the moment. The pressing 
fact is that an election for Parliament has to be fought, 
that there are candidates put forward by two or more 
arties in most of the constituencies, and that the candi- 
ates naturally hold opposing views and are bound to 
express them. Upon what subjects, then, are they to 
make their speeches and do their canvassing? There 
would be no difficulty in deciding such a question 
in a country like our own, where for generations 
domestic and Imperial politics have been the talk 
of the club and the railway carriage, and where, 
when a General Election is being fought, each side 
is ticketed for good or ill with a particular label. 
But the difficulty in South Africa is real and is 





recognised. There are no great dividing ; 
policies; no policies, that is, which divide So 
Africa as a whole. Neither the Government = 
the Opposition can put forward a lo rogra _ 
of important measures and be sure of appealing te 
their followers throughout the Union,—in the é » 
the Transvaal, Natal, and the Orange Free Sth 
Province. Upon the general problem of the necessit, of 
welding British and Dutch into a nation with poe. 
ideals and aspirations the leaders of both parties am 
agreed ; the difficulty for the present is upon which subjects 
parties throughout the Union can agree to differ. There 
is the coloured franchise question, for instance. The 
problem of the relations of coloured and white men must 
remain for South Africa, as it has asserted itself in the 
United States, one of the most momentous which a Govern. 
ment or a nation can be called upon to decide. Yet in 
South Africa there is no attempt at present to make 
decision binding the Union as a whole. In the Cape the 
black man has a vote; in the other provinces he is not yet 
enfranchised. A national political party could not declare 
for the enfranchisement of the native throughout the 
Union without losing votes in Natal, the Transvaal, and 
the Orange Free State Province; nor could it oppose the 
further extension of the franchise without alienating the 
coloured voters of the Cape. The native problem, again 
dominates the liquor question. The Cape wine-farmers, 
naturally enough from their own business point of view, 
would like to be able to extend their sales to the natives 
in the other three provinces; those provinces, however, 
prefer that the sale of liquor to natives should be pro. 
hibited. That difficulty, obviously, will have to come up 
for consideration some day in the Parliament of the Union, 
but for the present, with the larger question of the 
franchise, both parties apparently prefer to let it alone, 
Another national problem is the question of coolie labour, 
which does not frighten Natal, but which is not quietl 
talked of in the Transvaal. That, too, is a subject which 
hitherto has been generally avoided. 

It is not any wonder, then, that with these larger 
national problems left out of discussion there should be 
a correspondingly greater noise over smaller questions, and 
particularly over matters which, for good or evil, belon 
to the past. That is merely evidence of the nen 
desire for something tangible to go upon, which intelli- 
gence must ask for if the vote at the polling-booth is to 
be more than perfunctory. We are told. for stance, that 
the old controversies over Chinese labour have been revived, 
that the air is full of wild tirades against the mine- 
owners, and that the time-worn accusations of favouritism 
and race prejudice are flying backwards and forwards. 
The Election campaign is resolving itself, we read, into 
“ the old business of British versus Dutch,” and the speeches 
of politicians on both sides are pulled to pieces to discover 
lines which can divide and differences upon which electors 
can fasten, instead of effort being made to discern what is 
statesmanlike and constructive in policy. There need be 
nothing disturbing in this; it is all part of the same 
business, of conducting a General Election without general 
statements of policy, which is the difficulty, in fact, of 
making omelettes without the breaking of eggs. We need 
not overrate, and we do not for a moment suppose that the 
politicians on the spot overrate, the importance of the 
harsh things said about one party by the other, or 
the railings of the followers of a particular candidate 
against the political conduct of his opponent. When 
General Botha, for instance, is denounced for contesting 
Pretoria East against Sir Percy Fitzpatrick, or Sir 
Percy Fitzpatrick is accused of bemg unpatriotic because 
he takes up the cudgels against General Botha, we may be 
quite sure that both those distinguished men know the 
precise value which should be put upon the recriminations 
of the public platform. We know how to discount such 
political bidding and counter-bidding at home, and we 
may be certain that politicians are not more easily deceived 
in South Africa. The leaders on both sides have worked 
together in the past, and will work together in the future, 
even if it is the work done for the nation by a Government 
sharply’criticised by an Opposition. When Government and 
Opposition are face to face in the Houses of Parliament, 
South Africa will forget the noise of electioneering, and 
the problem of race may be trusted to settle itself among 
the broader Imperial questions which politicians must 
settle for the Union as a whole. 
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HINDUS AND MOHAMMEDANS. 


MONG the invaluable articles on Indian unrest which 

the Times special correspondent has been sending 

home for the last few weeks there are two which stand a 
little apart from the rest, and admit, therefore, of separate 
treatment. They are those which deal with the position 
and feeling of the Indian Mohammedans. At first sight 
this may seem to have little connexion with the subject of 
Indian discontent, and yet it is directly affected by the 
measures recently taken in view of that discontent. The main 
difficulty which the question presents is the old puzzle,—how 
to deal equal justice between majorities and minorities. In 
India, however, this difficulty assumes gigantic proportions. 
According to Whitaker's Aimanack the Mohammedans 
form only twenty-one per cent. of the total population. 
But this twenty-one per cent. means a total Mohammedan 
spulation of sixty-two and a half millions,—a little more 
than that of the German Empire. Clearly this is too large 
a number to be likely to submit patiently to the application 
of Mr. Birrell’s maxim, “ Minorities must suffer.” To 
revent their suffering is one of the reasons which justify 
our holding India. We know that our withdrawal would 
be the signal for a war of races which would be none the 
less disastrous to the whole continent because the first 
sufferers by it would be the very people who are now 
raising an outcry against British rule. How are we to 
legislate, how are we to administer, in view of such a con- 
catenation as this? The difficulty is not merely one of 
theory. We have already made acquaintance with it in 
practice. We have introduced Western methods of educa- 
tion into India, and we have given considerations connected 
with education the same importance there that we give them 
in our own country. The direct result of this policy has 
been to place the Mohammedans at a great disadvantage 
as compared with the Hindus. “At the present day,” 
says the Times correspondent, “ the vast majority of Indians 
employed in every branch of the Government service are 
Hindus, and this majority is entirely out of proportion to 
the numerical preponderancy of the Hindu community.” It 
may be said that, however unfortunate this disproportion 
may be, itis inevitable. At home Government appointments 
depend for the most part on the results of examinations. 
Are we, in making our Indian appointments, to depart 
from the principle, “ Let the best man win”? Certainly 
not. The success of our administration is largely 
dependent on the observance of this rule. But “the 
best man” is a term of many meanings, and the man 
who comes out highest in an examination is not always 
the man who is best fitted to administer a district in 
which racial or religious difficulties may at any moment start 
into dangerous prominence. Promptness, decision, cool- 
ness of head, quickness in seeing what must be done on the 
instant, are the qualities which posts of this kind demand, 
and they have nothing to do with the literary facility and 
the quick assimilation of ideas from books which stand a 
man in good stead in the examination room. No doubt we 
make this room the nursery of our Civil Service at home. 
But to insist on this parallel is to ignore the history of the 
examination system. It was not applied over the vast 
field of our administrative system with any hope that it 
would give us geniuses for clerks. The experienced 
officials who arranged that the distribution of subordinate 
offices should be regulated by the paper-work of those who 
competed for them were under no delusions as to what 
they were doing. They were well aware that geniuses are 
not unearthed by examinations, and that if they were they 
might have no special qualifications for the tasks set them. 
With us the object of the whole system was to abolish the 
heartburnings and the corruption which attend patronage on 
a great scale. That it has done this is the real justification 
of the conditions of appointment that have so long been 
established, but it does not follow that this justification 
will have equal force in wholly different circumstances. In 
India it makes adaptability, suppleness, and prematurely 
developed capacity the qualifications for ruling men, and 
as a consequence of this we have the figures quoted by the 
Times correspondent. “ According to the last Census, the 
Hindus of Bengal (which was then unpartitioned), though 
only twice as numerous as the Mohammedans, held 1,235 
higher appointments under Government as against only 
141 held by Mohammedans.” Added to this, the head 
clerks “ are almost always Hindus and alone have direct 
access to the English superior officers.” The belief that 





the Hindus use the opportunities thus afforded to pre- 
judice the superior officers against their Mohammedan 
subordinates may be quite unfounded ; but it is not sur- 
prising that where race-hatred is an active force, and one 
race has an official preponderance over the other which 
bears no relation to its numerical preponderance, suspicions 
of this kind are easily generated and widely distributed. 
Nor is it only in the public service that this inequality 
prevails. It exists also at the Bar, in the Press, and 
generally in all the liberal professions. Education, in par- 
ticular, “has passed very largely from our own hands 
into those of Hindu teachers.” These results are probably 
inevitable, as they are due to the natural connexion between 
the characteristic Hindu gifts and professional success. But 
this is only the more reason for recruiting the Government 
service on a different principle and by other methods. 

One error to which Englishmen are liable when legis- 
lating for India has already been committed and already 
amended. The Indian Councils Act was originally 
based on what to Englishmen seems a simple rule of 
justice. The populations of India were to be represented 
in a rough proportion to their respective numbers. It 
was a natural error, for to give a man a vote is the 
universal English remedy for all the ills to which political 
flesh is liable. Let him be represented, let him have some 
one to speak for him in Parliament, and he will be safe 
against all injustice except that which comes from a 
deliberate intention to do him wrong. This assumption 
may yet turn out to be over-confident even where Creat 
Britain is concerned, but in India its possible mischief 
has already been harvested. It rests on the supposed 
desire of all classes to deal justly with each other when 
once they know what justice demands of them. The 
discovery may take them a long time, but it is certain 
to be made, and thus in the end all will come right. This 
is a true prediction where this desire really exists, but as 
yet there is hardly a trace of itin India. “ The animosity,” 
says the Times correspondent, “ which has always existed 
between the Mohammedans and the Hindus, especially 
amongst the lower orders, has been a constant source of 
anxiety to Indian administrators... .. . The danger 
must be enormously heightened if one community begins 
to believe that the other community is compassing deep- 
laid schemes for the promotion of its own ultimate 
ascendency.” As long ago as 1893 the Bombay 
Government reported an uneasy feeling among Moham- 
medans. ‘They and their religion needed some special 
protection. “ ‘That uneasy feeling has gradually ripened 
since then into a widespread and deep-rooted convic- 
tion.” Nor can it fairly be described as an unreason- 
able conviction. Since Hindu nationalism has taken 
its present militant aspect the Mohammedans have 
shared in the unpopularity of the English. They have 
not been the objects of such violent attack, but this 
has only been a question of opportunity. What the 
Mohammedans fear is that the Hindus, by means of the 
position they already hold in the Government service, by 
their immense superiority in point of numbers, and by the 
growing disposition of the Imperial Parliament and of 
English parties to make this superiority the groundwork 
of Indian administration, will become the de facto rulers of 
India. It is of the highest importance that nothing should be 
done to encourage, or seem to encourage, this mischievous 
impression. The Times correspondent rightly insists that 
“at no time since we have ruled India has greater circum- 
spection been needed in holding the balance between the 
two communities,” and for this purpose it is of the first 
necessity that we should be very slow to delegate our 
authority to others. To entrust the government of 
sixty millions of Mohammedans to two hundred millions 
of Hindus would be to make India once more a theatre of 
internecine strife. There is no fear of our doing this 
openly and of deliberate purpose. But the mischief of a 
step does not depend on its being taken with knowledge 
a | intention. It may be just as disastrous when it is 
taken from carelessness, from good nature, or from an 
obstinate adherence to phrases which have no meaning 
outside the country in which they had their origin. 








SECOND PRIZES. 
HERE is a picture in Punch of August 17th which has 
been, we are sure, productive of much laughter and some 





sad reflection. The scene is the interior of a shooting booth 
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of a travelling circus. “ Play up, play up for the big prizes!” 
cries the showman. “Ten, ten, nine,—twenty-nine points. 
Ard lines, sir. If you'd got thirty you'd have won a gold 
watch.” Then turning from the disconsolate aspirant for the 
watch to his wife, he concludes: “ M’ria, give the gentleman a 
bag o” nuts.” 

The bitter thing about second prizes is that the recipient 
knows in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred that the second 
prize is exactly what he deserves. What we hope for is not 
often quite alien to what we are fit for, but it is so horribly 
often a long way above it. The second prize comes sometimes 
as asad revelation. It ranks us once and for all in our own 
minds. We have done our best; no great hindrance has come 
to throw us out of the running. We have in a measure 
attained, but our powers of attainment are so much less than 
we thought. The man who never tried has no sympathy with 
us at all. Prizes have no attraction for, and therefore no 
power to disappoint, some people. Others fear to prove their 
own inability to win, and they smile at the foolhardy man 
who ventured to put the matter to the touch, The man, on 
the other hand, who gets the first prize is probably too happy, 
at least at first, to sympathise with any one. Probably in his 
clearest moments he thinks that he got it by a fluke; in 
his most success-intoxicated, that he got it by genius; in his 
vainest, that his triumph is due to that mysterious thing charm, 
which, indeed, very often does help a man to the best place, 
and which he in his own mind connects with both chance 
and ability. It is only the poor fellow with the “bag o’ 
nuts” who has no delusions, who knows now what work can 
do and what it cannot, and who knows also his own full 
stature and his own full stride. 


Thire is a great deal to be said against those whom the 
fear of disappointment deters from many efforts, who are 
paralysed by the vision of the “ bag o’ nuts”; but there is a 
great deal to be said for them also. Why should those who 
are born with the now rare gift of content try to get rid of it? 
It is such a beautiful thing. Truly those who throw it away 
with other encumbrances when they begin the struggle to win 
may get it back with the “gold watch,” but the competitors 
are sO many, and the chance of outstanding success is so 
small. Why gamble with such a treasure? It is never 
included in the second prize. As to the cant which exalts the 
mere output of energy in any direction, it is high time that 
the efforts of the restless to commandeer the conscience of the 
middle class were resisted. People talk lightly of how, while 
eruelty is of course reprehensible, it is a self-evident proposition 
that the dark races “ must be made to work,”—not to work that 
in accordance with the Apostolic injunction they may eat, but 
to work for work’s sake. There is an ever-widening circle, too, 
of good and able people who teach their children to push from 
their earliest years with the same intensity of purpose as 
they teach them to speak the truth, and with far more 
reiteration than they teach them to love their neighbours. 
Tooth and nail they learn to fight that they may wrest from 
some one else what usually turns out to be a “bag o’ nuts.” 
Was Dr. Watts instrumental in bringing about this moral 
confusion? If so, it is high time that some other rhyme 
describing the ways of Satan caught the public attention. 
The Fiend, it is very evident, is sensitive to the Time-spirit. 
In the present strenuous age he cannot get his work done by 
idle hands only. We do think it is every man’s duty to resist 
the nonsensical notion that he must always be striving after 
something, without regard to the disagreeables attending a 
proxime accessit. 

Almost all the first prizes in life are no doubt worth having, 
at least in some sense, though we deny that, except in a very 
few cases, there is any virtue in struggling for them. The 
very rich man has power, and though he does not, we are 
always told, obtain happiness by means of his money, we are 
not sure that power in any form conduces to lightness of heart. 
It remains, however, an eternal object of desire and source of 
satisfaction. Money givesthe rich man afull lifeand animmense 
range of choice as to how he will spend his days. But the second 
prizes in the realm of Mammon,—how very unsatisfactory these 
are! The irritability of the rather rich is the perpetual comedy 
of the suburbs. Those who laugh at them think that success 
has turned their heads, but we believe that it is quite as often 
disappointment. They are not great or powerful as they 
hoped tobe. They have got a money prize which is not large 
enough to do anything with. The winning of it has made 





tara, 

them out of breath for life, and in old age they have 
nothing better to do than to sit down and eat it. The 

try, no doubt, as they linger over their feast to lek 
down on those who never ran in the race. We all know 
many people who seem to get nothing whatever out of this 
particular “bag o’ nuts.” They have ruined their nerves by 
work, and all they have gained is a false criterion. How much 
better they would have done had they not tried so hard — 
had they valued leisure and stopped to take breath instead of 
determining to get on! Socially, again, the “gold watch” 
may be worth an effort; but the chances of success are very 
small, At the top of the hill, where the crowd is thinner and 
the fight less furious, it is possible to see what is going on, 
There are better seats there from which to watch the drama 
of life. This may possibly be the case: there must be some. 
thing to be seen there or the pressure to get there would not 
be so great, But surely it is better to stop outside the crowd 
altogether than to struggle half one’s life in order to move a 
few feet upwards and finally to be shelved a little higher up 
than one began. This sort of unsuccessful ambition takes 
the interest out of life. The mun who is absorbed in 
getting promoted has very little attention to spare for the 
workings of the great machine in which he is a self. 
absorbed unit. Of course, the human desire to be over and 
not under spurs many a man to use up every bit of energy in 
the struggle to get upwards. He has nothing; but if he could 
have regarded his subordination as wholly official, he might 
have enjoyed happiness and freedom outside his work. After 
all, so far as work is concerned, nine-tenths of us will always 
be in some sort of bondage, whether to our stomach, our 
master, or the State. As it is, if he fails to get to the point 
he longs to reach, he will probably remain a man under 
authority, and will find the delight of standing between those 
who really do the work and those who really plan it may be 
exaggerated. 

Where the arts are concerned we think the disappointment 
of getting only a second prize is too much dreaded. People 
whom a little work would enable to attain a proficiency which 
would give great pleasure to themselves and others give up 
trying in despair. “ Every one has to be first-rate now,” they 
say with a sigh, and they neither play nor paint. The desire 
for praise is part of the artistic temperament. The instinct 
which prompts to the expression of every impression craves 
appreciation. Those who are somewhat below them in critical 
acumen, however, who live in a society which is not so highly 
cultivated, continue to do both. Praise is very freely given 
among the half-educated. Those who know the life of a 
modern village realise what immense happiness is beginning 
to be derived from music by people a little above the poor. 
In literature the same thing cannot be said. Every one 
who fancies that he or she can write does write. When 
the same fashion prevails in literature as prevails now 
in the arts, there will be a wonderful shortening of 
publishers’ lists. But in the arts the actual struggle is 
a pleasure, and all prizes take an inconspicuous place. 
We wonder whether a time is approaching when men and 
women who are not lazy will revolt in any large numbers 
against the high pressure of modern life, when good people 
who have no connection with Dr. Watts’s Satanic crew will 
insist on leading a simpler and an easier life. If ever they 
do, the sick disappointment attending second prizes will 
be proved to be a great factor in reform. We shall be 
told that such a change is impossible, that great economic 
forces over which individuals have no control set the pace, and 
no drag can be put on. We have no arguments to offer 
against this generally received theory, but it is wonderful how 
instantly forees which are regarded as impersonal and uncon- 
trollable yield to a change of will in the community, 





THE PROGRESS OF FLYING. 

T a time when we have all ceased to wonder that flight 

has been achieved by human beings, it is easy to lose 

sight of the accumulation of small but significant facts by 
which progress can be measured. Almost every week some 
new accomplishment is added to the sum. It is only when 
one looks back over a period of three or four months that one 
re-experiences a shock of surprise. The probability that 
aeroplanes will be used soon for scouting by all armies was, 
we think, greatly increased last week by the performance cf 
Mr. Moisant. He not only carried a passenger across the 
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on his Blériot monoplane, but steered himself by 
compass over a sea and land he had never seen before. He 

4 practised only a few times when he carried his mechanic, 
ni perhaps (if comparison be possible) the more intrepid 

n of the two, from Paris to Deal without any rushing 
= rt of motor-cars or torpedo-boats. The use of the 
a as most interesting. Previously it had always been 
found that the needle of the compass darted about incessantly 
owing to the vibration set up by the engine. Apparently 
even a spirit compass, such as is used for steadiness in 
gmall yachts, was useless. Mr. Moisant put his needle in 
glycerine and successfully steered himself straight to his 
mark. There can be no doubt that knowledge of the land 
lying below will become less and less necessary for success- 
fully directed flight. Signals by white flags and so forth 
may be employed again for special reasons, but they will 
never be absolutely necessary. This flight by a comparative 
novice was really a good deal more impressive than the 
fights for purposes of reconnaissance performed by French 
officers, although the latter have for some time been carrying 
passengers who have made surveys and observations. 

The proof that flight is neither an acrobatic feat nor a 
tour de force in mechanical skill and knowledge is indeed the 
most significant fact of the last few weeks. When acroplanes 
were being used by half-a-dozen men of quite exceptional 
dexterity and daring, most of us were content to look on 
without feeling that the business bore much relation to our 
own lives. The thing seemed as much apart from us as 
Blondin’s walking on the high rope or the descent of Mr. 
Spencer by a parachute. Now we must contemplate the 
probability that within a few years some friend will alight 
at our front door in an aeroplane and ask us if we care to 
come for a fly for a couple of hours. The necessity of 
deciding whether to fly or not to fly lies ahead of all who have 
not, let us say, passed middle age. Another comparative 
novice who has made extraordinary flights, indifferent 
whether he were flying over sea or land, is Mr. Loraine. 
He is an actor, and left the stage for a short time to learn to 
fly. Now he is about to act again, but means when he has 
some more spare time to go on flying by way of recreation. 

The expense of the upkeep and repair of aeroplanes is a 
heavy handicap on amateurs; otherwise progress would be 
even greater than it is. The object of flying mectings, if 
they are really to aid the advance of science, should be to 
enable promising aviators, by winning money prizes, to con- 
tinue their experiments. So far this has not been the result. 
The prizes have gone to a very few men and to still fewer 
types of machines. It seems that something rather like what 
happened in bicycle-racing is occurring. An aviator enters for 
competitions in his own name and apparently in his own 
interest, but he is often really the representative of a firm, and 
he has all the financial resources of the firm at his back. The 
Manchester Guardian makes the sensible suggestion that in 
these circumstances a regular system of handicapping should 
be introduced under which all competitions should be con- 
ducted. This is what is done in yacht-racing, and without this 
system yacht-racing would be of no interest whatever. So, in 
flying, the handicapping should take into account the area of 
the planes, the weight and power of engine, andsoon. Bat 
probably the large flying meetings such as have taken place at 
Blackpool, Doncaster, and Lanark will not be repeated. 
Except in indirect senses they have all been financial failures. 
They may have brought trade to a town or fame to a district, 
but it is clear that the spectacle of men flying cannot be with- 
held from those persons who do not care to pay for entrance 
to the flying-ground. ‘Those who do pay run the risk of 
paying for nothing, as flying is still dependent to an appreciable 
extent on the weather. 

The character of winds, the direction and nature of the 
main air currents, and the effect on them of the configuration 
of the land, are subjects that are bound to be examined far 
more carefully than ever before. Mr. Moisant when he 
arrived in England had a most instructive experience of our 
winds. It would be quite misleading to draw general con- 
clusions from his misfortunes in Kent, but at all events there 
is something in what he says. He- believes that flying in- 
England is immeasurably more difficult than flying on the 
Continent owing to the variety of air currents. No doubt 
the winds on the great plains of France or Germany 


Channel 
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are steadier than any English wind; moreover, even the winds 





which blow across the mountains and woods of a continent 

are steadier than the normal winds of anisland. Mr. Moisant 

has described how his journey was simplicity itself from Paris | 
to Amiens and from Amiens to Calais, and even from Calais 

to Deal. In Kent his troubles began. He was frustrated by 

a wind which blew across a particular hill, and kept beating 

him down as though it were a wave bursting upon the top of 

his aeroplane. Again and again he was borne down, and not 

even by tacking could he pass the point which was forbidden 

to him by the weather. If there be enough reality in this 

difference between British and Continental weather, may we 
not hope that our flying-men of the future will bea race better 

trained than their opponents of other countries in their fight 
with Nature,—men who have the advantage that Drake and 

Ralegh had over the Spanish sailors, or that the sailors of all 

islands have over the sailors of the main? The air currents 
of the British Isles as they affect aeroplanes and dirigible 
balloons have been one of the subjects of inquiry on the part 

of the Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, who issued a 

Report on Tuesday. The Admiralty and War Office retain 

the responsibility for constructing aeroplanes and balloons 

for military purposes, but Lord Rayleigh’s Committee have 

undertaken to conduct the experiments by which construction 

will be guided. This seems to us a sensible procedure, and 

disposes of the accusation that the Admiralty and War Office 

are apathetic. Lord Rayleigh’s Committee are experimenting 
first with the material for building aeroplanes and dirigibles 

and their engines, and secondly, as we said, with air currents. 

Vertical and rotary currents cause what are known as air- 
pockets, and these, the most disconcerting adversaries of the 

aviator, must be understood before there can be any prospect 
of mastering them. The conditions of our winds have been 

reproduced artificially, as far as may be, at Teddington and 
Bushey. We doubt whether any other country is making 
more thorough investigation. If we have fallen behind 
France and the United States in certain forms of invention, 
we are still an assimilative people, and we have every hope 
that in the conquest of the air, as in other matters, we shall 
overtake those who showed us the way. 





SLEEPING OUT. 

ft ERE in an Australian city sleeping outside one’s house 

is a common habit, for scarcely any dwelling is 
without a verandah or wide balcony that will accommodate 
at least one bed, and the climate is so immeasurably superior 
to that in any part of England that there are perhaps no 
more than forty nights in the year when the weather 
interferes with a practice at once healthy and pleasant. 
Even in a mean street, narrow and densely populated, the 
outer air is preferable to that inside its houses, but where a 
garden of any size surrounds a house sleeping out is a positive 
delight, and a delight incomparable since it provides a sensa- 
tion unlike any other. To camp out tentless in the bush is all 
very well in superlatively fine weather, and to sleep out ata 
sanatorium for consumptives is in accordance with modern 
ideas on the treatment of tuberculosis; but to go to bed 
voluntarily on the verandah of one’s own home night after 
night, and wake to the full freshness of dawn with lunga, 
head, and brain all joyfully receptive, is quite another matter. 
In the height of summer the heat of the corrugated iron roof 
makes the first part of the night much less than perfect, but 
a patient immobility will be rewarded in the small hours by 
light and refreshing slumber, and when the busy sun arouses 
the sleeper he can creep indoors to find between the smooth, 
cool sheets of his second bed a resting-place where sleep will 
quickly reinvade his only half-awakened senses. 

The sound and doubly invigorating sleep which winter 
nights bring lasts till the tardy dawn breaks, and then the 
thought of relinquishing his well-warmed nest for a cold one 
indoors is fraught with such terror that its occupant pulls 
the sheet over his head to shut out the light and dozes on till 
his cup of morning tea nerves him for a hasty return to the 
shelter of four walls. It is in spring and autumn that the 
full delight of sleeping out is tasted, for then the sun allows 
the sleeper a reasonable term of actual oblivion. The roof of 
his verandah is cool by bedtime, and the dawn is delayed till 
he is ready to admire its pale pink or amber glories and gently 
to exercise his awakening faculties as he rejoices upon his bed 
with the conscience-free rejoicing of the justifiable sluggard. 
There is an eastward-facing verandah on the first floor of a 
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house on the north shore of Sydney harbour, and the owner 
of the bed on that verandah is a lucky man, for he enjoys 
peculiar advantages of position and surroundings, Close to 
the south-east corner of the house stands a Norfolk pine some 
seventy feet in height, which possesses about fifteen neatly 
arranged tiers of branches, ten of which are visible to the 
owner of the bed as he lies at his ease in the early autumnal 
morning watching the birds whose playground he commands. 
From the tiny silver-eye to the plump, bottle-shouldered 
ground-dove, with its queer little collar of black spotted with 
white, all the birds of the garden visit that tree in the 
morning sunshine, chattering, laughing, piping, whistling, 
or cooing as they discuss their plans for the day or the 
season. The branches of the Norfolk pine (which is no 
pine at all in reality, but an araucaria, and a near 
relative of the monkey-puzzler, but far more hospitable 
in character) are set almost at right angles to its 
straight truuk, with only the slight curve upwards and 
outwards of an Oriental eyebrow, finishing with a second 
and far slighter upward curve. This particular tree is 
not a very good specimen, and nearly every branch ends in 
a rat-tail, or at best a tail like the heraldic lion’s, with one 
little tuft at its extremity, But these bare terminals suit the 
smaller birds very well as perches, and show their lithe forms 
silhouetted against the clear Southern sky, or the glassy, 
lavender-blue water of the harbour. Flights of silver-eyes, 
whose wingspread is no wider than that of the ordinary 
cabbage butterfly, dart in and out of the upper branches, and 
so swift are their movements that the watcher can scarcely 
distinguish the soft olive-green of their plumage, or catch the 
gleam of the white circlets round their eyes. Whistle is too 
windy and boisterous a word to describe their short, sweet 
note; sifler is nearer the mark. 


Starlings, big-headed and yellow-billed as at home, sit 
whistling and “clicking” on the next storey or two, and pairs 
of dowdy doves nod and coo and wave their tails like 
mechanical toys on the more stable parts of the platforms. 
Occasionally a cucuburra (unkindly called a laughing-jackass 
by those who have never heard its pretty native name) comes 
in from the bush and honours the verandah tree with a visit, 
and, perched on one of its lower boughs, bursts into full- 
throated laughter, prolonged, infectious, and inimitable. Or 
a pair of magpies may spend a week in this seaside garden 
and make their curious music—the music of “sweet bells 
jangled out of tune”—in the early morning and late after- 
noon. Peewees (not pewits, but cousins of the jay) commonly 
$ssort hither,—smartly dressed “tailor-made” looking birds 
with blue-black hoods and mantles, spotless white faces and 
waistcoats, pied wings, and the long and slender legs of 
the swift runner. Of seagulls there are hundreds, mewing 
and scolding as they swoop and circle close inshore; and 
though they never poise on tree or lawn, the flash of their 
white wings against the blue sky and bluer sea adds still one 
more charm to the morning landscape. 


But of all the birds that frequent the tree the most dear to 
the man in the bed are the “ Willie Wagtails,” as they are 
called here. They are the bandsomest, the friendliest, and 
the most entertaining in his aviary of volunteers. The glossy 
black head, large bright eye, creamy white breast, and coal- 
black wings and tail belong to a beautifully proportioned bird, 
strong and graceful, and not quite like anything in the Old 
Country, either in marking or shape. He wags his tail, not up 
and down, but from side to side like a dog, and this is long 
and full enough to embarrass him seriously on a windy day 
as he runs about, an unconscious weathercock, picking up 
grubs on lawn or midden. These wagtails have more power 
of expressing themselves in song than most Australian birds, 
for not only can they screech like a parakeet, but they can 
whistle a pretty appoggiatura of three notes, execute variations 
on the theme of “ sweet pretty creature” in a most engagingly 
melodious chuckle, and in early spring warble a short song 
not unlike that of a thrush. 

It bad been raining heavily one night, and the drops still 
drummed softly on the iron roof when the sleeper on the 
verandah was suddenly aroused by a loud, gay “ Cweacha!” 
proceeding apparently from under his bed. Very cautiously 
he raised himself and peeped over the foot-rail to see a happy 
wagtail standing on the shore of a nice new pond of rain- 
water which had drifted in on to the floor of the verandah 
during the night, Undismayed by the gaze of a human 





being, ‘ Willie’ went on making his morni ; ‘ae 
his bath-water st intervals and i ee 
“eweachas,” “pwetty cweachas,” and “sweet ely of 
eweachas” (for he is a perfect Dundreary where « Bmp 
concerned) as he adjusted his feathers above the shi - 
mirror, The forelegs of the bed were literally in the ey 
a canvas screen had kept the “ business part” of the bea, ~ 
therefore its occupant, out of the actual “ catchment ares 
it would be called in Australia. Some people prefer to we 
wooden stretcher, for when rain invades their sleeping. lace 
they can easily drag so light a bed indoors. But for the ~ 
luxurious a spring mattress has greater charms, even thon bh 
they are sometimes forced to snatch the bedding of the 
bedstead with what haste they may and put it out of 
reach of a deluge so intrusive that it cannot be slept through 
Everything depends on the width and the aspect of the 
verandah, and in Sydney a southerly exposure is not to be 
recommended, since the coldest and wettest gales come from 
the Antarctic Circle, and drive even the most inveterate 
sleeper-out into the tame security of abedroom. But he feelg 
humiliated and indignant, for he who has once proved the joy 
of nights out-of-doors can never again accept with proper 
gratitude, or even common patience, the indoor bed. Some 
unenterprising persons will assure one that it is just as good 
to sleep with all one’s doors and windows open, but this is an 
ignorant mistake. There is all the difference in the world 
between draughts and the circumambient air. 

Night on that verandah is very beautiful. The mile-long 
illumination of the opposite shore—from the quay lights of 
the city to the brilliant electric lamps glowing like balls of 
fire on the wooded slopes of the Domain—is plainly, bnt not 
too plainly, visible from it. Long, low ferry steamers glide 
hither and thither through the night. The radiance stream. 
ing from their myriad windows paints a golden fringe upon 
the dark water, and the red and green of port and starboard 
lights break and blar the fringe with patches of vivid colour, 
Ships’ lights gleam from rigging or portholes, and the restless 
signal-lamp at the mast-head of each man-of-war flashes and 
winks its messages from ship to ship, or ship to dockyard, 
until with returning daylight it gives way to flag and 
semaphore. 

There are some disadvantages connected with sleeping ont 
on the shores of this great harbour. In thick weather steam. 
whistles, foghorns, ships’ bells, and blood-curdling sirens 
effectually prevent sleep at both ends of the eight honrs 
devoted to it; in the summer belated excursion steamers, filled 
with festive singers of “ Auld Lang Syne” or “ God Save the 
King” (the most popular barcarolle on the harbour), pass 
close inshore, and cargo-boats, with shrieking winches and 
derricks, load or unload early and late when time presses. 
But there is no such thing as a nuit blanche for our sleeper- 
out. A peace, serene and benignant, pervading mind and 
body alike, descends upon him in the small and quiet hours. 
The soft wash of the water against the rocks below, the 
sighing of the light breeze in pines and gum trees, lull him to 
rest, and as he drifts into the haven of unconsciousness he 
feels himself specially and supremely blest,—blest with the 
triple benison of earth and sky and sea. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


BATTLESHIPS AND BATTLE-CRUISERS. 
(To rus Eprror or tux “Srectator.”]} 
Srr,—Public interest in naval construction has been stimu- 
lated of late by the launching, within a fortnight, of two 
great armoured ships for the Royal Navy, and the simul- 
taneous announcement that the principal armament of each 
ship will consist of 13-inch guns instead of the 12-inch 
guns hitherto adopted in all British battleships and large 
armoured cruisers. Another point of interest bas arisen 
because, for the first time in the history of the Royal Navy, 
a vessel officially classed as a “cruiser "—the ‘ Lion’—has 
been set afloat of which the dimensions and cost will con- 
siderably exceed those of the largest battleship afloat,—the 
‘Orion.’ Unofficial writers have been moved to suggest a new 
classification and to describe the ‘Lion’ and her sisters as 
“ battle-cruisers ” ; that is to say, as vessels fit to lie in the 
line of battle, and also capable of performing the duties of 
cruisers,—a hybrid conception which runs counter to the 
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hing of naval history. Another view of possible employ- 


aos for swift armoured vessels of the ‘Lion’ type is that 


gescribed by Admiral Bacon and mentioned in the Spectator 
of July 9th. According to the conception of future naval 
warfare, each ‘Lion’ is to be associated with a number of 
swift unarmoured cruisers, scouts, and destroyers, each group 
forming & “battle-unit.” This is a departure from the 
historical constitution of a war-fleet; it bas not been publicly 
endorsed by Admiralty authority, but Admiral Bacon ought 
to be well informed as to the official view of the subject, as he 
recently held high office in that Department. It is, therefore, 
g matter of the gravest character when we are informed by 
him that so radical a departure from precedent is possible or 

robable. The doctrine universally accepted hitherto has 
provided that each battle-fleet shall be made up of “ capital 
ships,” whose combined tactics in action shall be directed 
by a Commander-in-Chief. The idea of breaking up 
a battle-fleet into groups, or pelotons, with a view to 
jncreasing the effective use of their gun-armaments, as is 
well known, has been repeatedly considered and has been 
experimentally applied in peace manwuvres. The French, 
who bave shown remarkable originality in devising new 
formations for fleets, and have put these variations to the test 
in maneuvres, have reverted to the line-of-battle as the best 
possible formation. Moreover, in most, if not all, of these 
peace manwuvres groups have been made up of “ capital” 
ships, each well armed and strongly armoured, not of com- 
binations of single armoured ships with smaller vessels. The 
historic use of cruisers is, as the “eyes of a fleet,” to gain 
intelligence of the enemy and his movements, and to “screen” 
the movements of the fleets to which they are attached. 
Proof is still wanting of any real or substantial advantage 
which may attach to the abandonment of their historic 
place by cruisers. The subdivision of capital ships in 
order that each may be the nucleus of a “ battle-unit” 
of the kind described above is a dangerous novelty. It 
is to be hoped that this policy will not be pushed further 
without thorough consideration and experiment. It is 
strongly opposed by many high authorities on naval 
stratezy and tactics, who are convinced that such “ battle- 
uuits” would produce confusion and loss of control, if not 
serious disaster, in actual warfare. Their objections ought 
not to be put aside, but investigated. 

The simultaneous construction of the ‘Orion’ and the 
‘Lion’ classes obviously demonstrates a disinclination on the 
part of the Admiralty to “ plunge” on the battle-unit idea. 
The ‘Orion’ represents the older conception, and is intended 
to form one of a fleet of capital ships; at present she has 
many more sister vessels on the building-slips than the 
‘Lion.’ This fact is comforting to those who distrust the 
policy represented by the ‘Lion.’ Tt is not known how 
many, if any, of the five new armoured vessels provided for 
in the Navy Estimates of the current year are intended to be 
armoured cruisers. In connexion with that new programme 
the reasonableness or otherwise of building more vessels like 
the ‘Lion’ is a most important question, which ought to be 
officially and conclusively answered before a decision is 
taken, because the construction of these vessels involves 
an enormous expenditure which might be better bestowed. 
Up to the present time, although the ‘Lion’ is afloat and 
the ‘Princess Royal,’ her sister ship, is far advanced 
in construction, it is noteworthy that their actual cost 
is unknown to either Parliament or the public. In all 
other maritime countries before new vessels are ordered 
estimates of the expenditure involved in their construction 
and armament are submitted to and approved by Parliament. 
In recent years the House of Commons has been refused 
similar information, and costly ships have been laid down 
without any particulars of first cost having been given. The 
alleged reason given for this reticence is that, in the public 
interest, the cost ought to be kept secret. This reason really 
has no force in view of foreign action; the estimated total 
cost of each vessel—including armament, ammunition, and 
reserves—ought to be given to Parliament before she is laid 
down, as is done in Germany, France, Italy, Austria, and the 
United States. Only approximations to cost of the ‘ Lion’ 
and ‘ Orion’ are possible, but there can be no doubt that the 
outlay on the ‘Lion’ must go much beyond that hitherto 
incurred on any battleship added to the Royal Navy. Actual 
cost will depend on the state of the steel and shipbuilding 
trades at the time when a ship is ordered. Savings of that 








kind are practically independent of the type laid down, and 
will be realised whether it takes the form of a battleship or 
an armoured cruiser. One may therefore safely use figures 
for costs which have been given for completed ships in Parlia- 
mentary Papers, and on this basis make rough estimates of 
relative costs for new types on the assumption that they will 
be built under the same conditions. The actual cost of the 
‘ Lion’ will probably be less than this rough estimate would 
indicate, because she was ordered at a time when competition 
was keen, shipbuilding depressed, and prices ruled low. These 
temporary circumstances may fairly be ignored in making 
comparisons of the kind contemplated. One of the earliest 
armoured cruisers of the ‘Invincible’ class—each carrying 
eight 12-inch guns and possessing high speed—cost 
about one and three-quarter millions sterling, exclusive 
of guns, ammunition, and reserves. The vessels are 
530 feet long, 17,250 tons in displacement, and their 
engines were intended to develop 41,000 horse-power. 
The ‘Lion’ is stated to be about 700 feet long, of 
26,350 tons, with engines of 70,000 horse-power, and she 
is to carry eight 13-inch guns. On the basis of 
the ‘Invincible’ class, therefore, a reasonable estimate 
for the cost of a ‘Lion’ built in similar circt stances 
would be about two and a third millions sterling, e- . asive of 
armament. The battleship ‘Dreadnought’ is 49 / -t long, 
of about 18,000 tons, with engines of 23,000 horse- ©.er, and 
cost (round figures) about £1,700,000 sterling, exclusive of 
guns, ammunition, and reserves. The battleship ‘Orion’ is 
said to be 545 feet long, of 22,500 tons, with engines of 
27,000 horse-power. On the basis of the ‘Dreadnought’s’ 
cost the ‘Orion’ would cost about £2,100,000. From these 
figures it appears that, rapid as has been the increase in cost 
and dimensions of British battleships since the ‘ Dreadnought’ 
era began (1905), the rate of increase in dimensions and cost of 
armoured cruisers bas been still greater. The plea for a 
reconsideration of our policy of naval construction put 
forward in the Spectator of July 16th is consequently not 
ill-timed or unnecessary. 

Not long ago Admiral Bacon in an article published ina 
Service magazine maintained that much harm might be 
done—if it had not been already done—by critics of Admiralty 
policy who demanded publication of the reasons upon which 
that policy was based. The preferable course, according to 
the gallant officer, for outsiders and thé public generally, was 
to trust the Admiralty; to rest on the assurance that, having 
the best information and talent at its disposal, the decisions of 
that Department might be accepted confidently whatever 
results they might involve. This is undoubtedly a comfort- 
able doctrine for officials and ex-officials; it can bardly be 
accepted by outsiders in view of rapid changes which have 
taken place in Admiralty policy during the last five years. 
These changes cannot be admitted to be an outcome of 
experience or experiment; they are explicable only on the 
assumption of changes of opinion on the part of responsible 
authorities in regard to matters of vital importance. For 
example, in the disposition of the heavy guns in battle- 
ships and armoured cruisers change has followed upon change, 
without the possibility of experience with earlier arrangements, 
because the ships were not completed and their arrange- 
ments were not tried in practice before further change took 
place. In regard to the use of internal armour for defence 
against torpedoes and submarine mines there has been a 
similar lack of continuity of policy or practical experiment 
on rival methods, one or other of which must have been 
inferior, if not mistaken. Another reason for urging that 
the public should be better informed as to the principles 
underlying Admiralty policy is to be found in action taken 
by other maritime countries which formerly favoured the 
construction of armoured cruisers, but have now ceased to 
build vessels of the type. Italy, France, and the United 
States formerly devoted large expenditure to the construction 
of armoured cruisers; they now concentrate expenditure on 
battleships. Germany alone has been following our lead of 
late; she has built far fewer armoured cruisers than our- 
selves, and has simultaneously and steadily constructed a con- 
siderable number of small protected cruisers. The Admiralty 
until quite recently made no similar additions of small 
cruisers to the Royal Navy, but “scrapped” many vessels 
that might have rendered valuable service in case of war. 
Japan is said to be now contemplating the construction of 
other large armoured cruisers, or cruiser-battleships. If this 
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is true, it may possibly be a reply to our construction of two 
such vessels which are the gifts of Australia and New 
Zealand to the Imperial Navy, and are avowedly intended for 
service in the Pacific. In the war with Russia Japan perforec 
was compelled to use armoured cruisers in the line of battle, 
because she then possessed few battleships. Our armoured 
cruisers might be used similarly in case of need, but it might 
be preferable to build battleships instead; and a remote 
possibility can hardly be regarded as a justification for the 
huge expenditure involved in the construction of each vessel 
of the ‘Lion’ type. The abnormal cost of such a vessel is 
largely due to the extraordinarily high speed contemplated ; 
in proportion to her size and cost she possesses small relative 
powers of offence and defence, while the great length involves 
greater exposure to under-water attacks. These considerations 
are important, and must be admitted to be so by every 
unprejudieed observer. Is it too much to ask that an official 
explanation should be given of the place and purpose intended 
for these gigantic and costly ships in our scheme of naval 
defence? Amateur tacticians have told us that these battle- 
eruisers are to overtake a flying enemy, and to compel bis 
fleet to face an action with a pursuing battle-fleet; or that 
they are to drive in an enemy’s cruisers and gain intelligence 
of his numbers and force. Past experience of war does not 
give support to these projects; the writers who put them 
forward are irresponsible persons. Can any reason, based 
upon true public interest, be given why the British Parlia- 
ment and people should not be authoritatively informed as to 
the employment intended for the largest and most costly 
warships yet added to the Royal Navy ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
Civis. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
fanned 

THE NEED FOR A CONSERVATIVE PARTY. 

(To raz Epiror or THe “Spectaror,’’] 

Srr,—The great need of the present day is a Conservative 
Party,—not a party whieh calls itself Conservative, but one 
which really zs Conservative. The present so-called Con- 
servative Party seems to imagine that it can get back to 
power by being just a little less Radical than the Radicals 
themselves in some things, and even more Radical than the 
Radicals in others, notably in advocating a leap in the dark 
as regards our fiscal policy. 

The first thing to be done to restore confidence and harmony 
between the two wings of the Conservative Party is to call a 
truce as regards the fiscal policy. Could not a truce be called 
without any sacrifice of principle on both sides, ‘as follows ? 
Let the Tariff Reformer cease to ask every one to vote for a 
tariff which he has never seen, and let the Free-trader cease 
to denounce a tariff which he has never seen. Let the Leader 
of the Conservative Party give an undertaking that no tariff 
shall come into force until the full schedules of articles pro- 
posed to be taxed shall be submitted to the country at a 
General Election. Is not this suggested truce reasonable ? 

A Conservative Party advocating violent changes is no 
longer Conservative. Since the Conservatives promised free 
education English politics have got into the position that 
both the great parties are trying to make the public believe 
it is going to get something for nothing,—something at some- 
body else’s expense. They are both trying to bribe the people 
with the people’s own money. 

At present there is no Conservative Party; at least, there 
is no party which is Conservative. Never was a Conservative 
Party so much wanted. The crushing load of taxation, which 
ultimately affects the working classes more than any one else, 
is bringing thousands of voters to the verge of saying: “ Oh, 
please do let us alone!” The crazy Land-taxes are killing 
the Veto agitation, if they have not killed it already. A little 
longer study of the Land-tax papers which we are puzzling 
over will cause the majority of electors to come to the con- 
clusion that the House of Lords which referred the 1909-10 
Budget to the country was a great deal wiser than the House 
of Commons which put together such a fantastic scheme. It 
is the present House of Commons which will have to go, not 
the House of Lords, which is to-day stronger than for a 
generation. 

And what then? We are faced with the unpleasant 
alternative of a Conservative Party which proposes to act in 
a Radical way. The enthusiasm of the real Conservative is 


at a very low ebb, for he feels insecure, end if he vets a 
all it can only be as the choice between the lesser of < 
evils. Oh, for Lord Salisbury and safety, and less of a po}; 
of radical change masquerading as Conservatism | oh 
no chance of a truce on some such lines as suggested P—] 

Sir, &., x” 





MISSIONARIES IN CHINA, 
[To tae Eprrom oy ras “ Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—In your issue of the 13th inst. a Chinese student com. 
plains of the misunderstanding of the character of his nation 
prevailing in this country, and attaibutes it largely to the 
ill-informed or exaggerated statements of missionaries, 
The letter is moderate in tone, and was sympathetically 
replied to in last week’s issue by Dr. Arthur Smith, I 
would not have intruded in the matter but for the fact 
that Dr. Smith’s freedom of speech in defence of his 
brethren is limited by a presupposition of bias, and one uncon. 
nected with the missionary class is not so handicapped, J 
have been fh touch with many of the Chinese students in the 
Aberdeen and Edinburgh Universities, and know the painful 
impression made upon them by the misconception of their 
national character which undoubtedly obtains in this country; 
but I am glad to say that few of them attribute this fact to 
misrepresentation on the part of Christian missionaries, It 
has been due in a far greater degree to the irresponsible 
descriptions of globe-trotters, who depend wholly for informa. 
tion on “ compradors,” or on a limited experience in coastal 
or riverside cities, where the population is not typical of the 
nation at large. The commercial or Civil Service residents in 
China, also, are sometimes untrustworthy in their statements, 
and their attitude is often hostile for selfish reasons. Really 
well-informed and far-travelled people like Mrs. Bishop and 
Mrs. Little, and a host of able missionary-authors, have given 
a very different account of the Chinese away from the 
corrupting influence of the ports, and have described for us 
a cultured, peace-loving, and industrious people who are 
entitled to our respect, and even admiration. Dr. Smith 
makes reference to the excellent influence of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association in cultivating mutual goodwill 
and understanding. May I call attention to a yet more 
powerful influence which has helped to remove the misunder- 
standing of the Chinese character and disarm the hostility 
between the foreigner and the people of China? I allude to 
the Christian Literature Society for China, founded and 
largely controlled by missionaries, which for over twenty years 
has laboured with extraordinary success to that end. It is 
not too much to say that to its literature, and even more to 
the personal influence of its officials, much of the educational 
reform taking place in China has been due. By disinterested 
service and friendly counsel the confidence of the Government 
has been won, and some of the most prominent and intensely 
anti-foreign statesmen have been turned into warm sympa 
thisers of the Society's work, even to the extent of becoming 
generous subscribers to its funds. One of these, the late 
Chang-Shi Tung, China’s greatest scholar and statesman, was 
the means, with another Governor of the Yang-Tsi provinces, 
in stemming the tide of Boxerism in Southern China. In 
many other ways the Society has been an instrument making 
for peace and goodwill towards the foreigner. This should 
be sufficient to show Mr. Chang that his animadversions on 
Christian missionaries—politely as they were expressed— 
are at least unfounded. It is hardly just to those who, at 
great personal sacrifice and without any ulterior motive, are 
labouring for the benefit of China to be saddled with the 
charge of misrepresentation and ignorance. There is no body 
of men more sympathetic to the true interests of that Empire 
than Christian missionaries, and the Chinese are beginning to 
know this.—I am, Sir, &c., Asx. Waker, M.D. 
Edinburgh. 


[To rae Eprror or tae “Sprecrator.”]) 
Srr,—It is difficult for any one to reply to Mr. Shi-Chae 
Chang’s letter in your iseue of August 13th against 
foreign missionaries in China, because he carefully abstains 
from giving a single instance of what he calls their 
“exaggerated reports” and “misconceived notions.” I 
cannot admit that the missionaries as a rule obtain their 
information about China from “compradors,” who are 





employed by non-Chinese-speakirig merchants in their 
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ag tranenctions The Chinese are difficult to under- 
stand because they are an agglomeration of many races with 
different habits and customs, but we perhaps know a little 
more about them than we did eighteen years ago when Dr. 
Smith wrote his “ Chinese Characteristics. They have 
alwsys been inclined to boast of their great antiquity as a 
nation and the supreme excellence of the methods of their 
forefathers, but we need say little on this score, as Mr. 
Shi-Chao Chang admits that the former system of Chinese 
education, which made a knowledge of their classics indis- 

nsable to the office-seeker, is defective. It is doubtful if 
their earliest historian, who wrote about B.C. 100, did not 
invent the legendary stories about the Great Yii controlling 
the waters of a flood said to have “swelled up to heaven and 
overtopped the hills” about B.C. 2200, as well as much of 
their subsequent history. Others besides missionaries, having 
hal acquaintance with their more cultivated classes, have 
written about the Chinese, but we should be deeply indebted 
if students like Mr. Shi-Chao Chang, who has successfully 
coped with the difficulty of learning English, would help us 
to correct our erroneous opinions of their countrymen. Mr. 
Shi-Chao Chang will doubtless admit that it was fortunate 
that the attack of the higher classes on the British Legation 
at Peking in 1900 was principally warded off by the material 
assistance rendered by Chinese converts belonging to the 
lower classes.—I am, Sir, &c., Hersert J. ALLEN. 


Tenby. 





THE AFRICAN SLAVE-LABOUR QUESTION. 
(To rue Epiron or tus “Srercrator.”’] 

Sm,—I venture to trespass on your space, if you will kindly 
permit me, in order to point out a few phases of the difficulties 
surrounding the slave labour question, not only on the Portu- 
guese islands of San Thomé and Principe, but in other 
places in Africa. Boycotting the slave-grown cocoa of the 
Portuguese islands has been proposed as a cure for the 
present system of slave labour, and has been adopted by some 
firms. Itis quite proper that every right-minded manufac- 
turer of cocoa should refuse absolutely to purchase slave- 
grown cocoa, however profitable it might be. It is, however, 
clear that boycotting, which is a complex question, has proved 
quite inadequate as a method for putting pressure on Portugal 
to abandon slave labour, which has hitherto proved so profit- 
able. To make this system effective would require an inter- 
national agreement amongst the buyers, and this, I fear, is 
impossible of attainment. It is therefore necessary that 
effectual pressure should be brought to bear on the Govern- 
ment of Portugal by the Government of this country with a 
view to obtaining a final and adequate arrangement for 
abolishing slave labour in San Thomé and Principe, the 
arrangement to be carried out under the superintendence 
of a British Consular officer. Unless the regulations 
are safeguarded by the presence of a British officer, 
there are many ways of evading them. I will relate 
one instance which will give an insight into a system 
of slave labour which has many ramifications. 

While making inquiries into the slave question in Zanzibar 
and East Africa in 1895, I found that European firms were 
indirectly concerned in encouraging slave trading. The 
method employed was this. A European firm would finance 
an Arab of no capital to procure for their needs so many 
labourers at so much a head wages. The Arab would go 
into the market to purchase slaves with the capital advanced. 
The European firm would shelter themselves behind the Arab, 
as they had nothing directly to do with slavery. They would 
simply say that they bad an agreement with an Arab to pro- 
vide so many men at, say, ten shillings a month, or whatever 
wages were agreed upon. They were not supposed to know 
how the men were procured, as they took no direct part in it. 
I hope that this system, as far as Zanzibar is concerned, 
has passed away with the gradual abolition of slavery under 
the Decree of 1897. But the system still exists in other 
places, and this is one of the main difficulties which confront 
the sincere abolitionist in grappling with slavery. When it 
is put down in one form, it raises its head in another, or 
under a new name, but turns out on examination to be 
nothing less than slavery. The usnal form is the contract 
system. A coutract is made with poor ignorant creatures 
who do not know what a contract means. They are practi- 
cally in the hands of agents, who may do as they please, 








They are hurried away like a troop of cattle to work 
away their lives for a mere trifle for piling up wealth 
for Christians in England and other places. There ia 
at present a great demand for cheap labour for the pro- 
duction of rubber, cocoa, and other products, and those 
concerned in the trade are not particular as to how it is pro- 
cured ; the main question that appeals to them is its cheapness. 
If they are Europeans, they try to escape their proper 
responsibilities by the contracts which they make with 
natives. 

In my judgment the state of affairs in the African 
labour market has become so serious that I think the whole 
question should be carefully considered by the people of this 
country in order to formulate a plan which will remedy the 
terrible evils arising out of the present system of native 
labour in Africa. I have earnestly studied the question for 
a long time, and it seems to me that the only effectual method 
for putting an end to every form of slave Jabour is that an 
international arrangement should be entered into for 
regulating African labour of every kind; that fair wages 
should be paid to the natives employed direct, and not 
directly or indirectly to contractors or any other parties, under 
certain penalties; that the natives employed should have 
the power of leaving their masters after giving, say, three 
months’ notice ; and that the international arrangement should 
be carried oat under the superintendence of the Consuls of 
the nations concerned. This measure would, in my judgment, 
confer a charter of liberty and fair dealing on the natives of 
Africa to which they have hitherto been complete strangers. 
I should have confidence in its ultimate success if the 
Spectator will extend to it its powerful aid.—I am, Sir, &c., 

DonaLD MACKENZIE. 

Woodcot, South Godstone, Surrey. 





CANADA AND THE MOTHER-COUNTRY. 

(To ras Epiror or tus “ Srecraror.”’} 
Srr,—By last week’s mail I received a letter—written on 
July 28th last—from a young relative of mine, who went out 
two years ago to Canada to seek his fortune, which is such an 
interesting commentary upon your article in the issue of 
August 13th, entitled “The Dangers of Self-Depreciation,” 
that I venture to send you a somewhat lengthy extract from 
it. He writes as follows :— 


“From a social or any other point of view, I cannot say 
I would choose this town as my home. It is very much 
enclosed by hills, which limit one’s chances of exercise to 
a very small circuit, though there are plenty of chances 
for the physically strenuous. Being lazy and fond of books, 
Iwould willingly exchange two of our mountain ranges 
for a good library, which is not available, and other amenities 
which are found in larger centres. I did not come here 
for that, however, and the ‘train de vivre’ is eminently 
satisfactory as long as we are making money. That is really 
all there is to it. It is not materialism, but the only true 
reason for one’s presence here. Things are in a transient 
stage, and what is desired is in the future, and the way 
to that is a clean life and business success in the present. 
Other things are pleasant when business is good. They 
are the frills, but unless business is good they have no 
flavour. With some this attitude may easily become dollar 
worship. With many it is the realisation of effort, the 
winning in the race that counts, with dollars as a necessary 
appendage, but not for the sake of the dollar. It is certainly a 
stimulating atmosphere, but very much along the one groove 
of effort after material prosperity. This, 1 think, is almost 
inevitable. It is not as in England, where most men remain, with 
very gradual advance, in the position, or rather line, where they 
started. ‘That is, speaking of the great average mass. ‘There are, 
of course, plenty of exceptions. Here, the air is vibrant with 
growth and possibilities. If you are anything but a ‘dead one’ 
you must feel it. There is something to show for efforte made. 
You cannot do real work without reward. And that is why 
there is such buoyant optimism. It is youth. In a period of 
expansion optimism is essential. Much otherwise would not be 
undertaken. One would be frightened to move if failure were 
expected. The whole position is practically summed up in the 
Canadian idea that if you cannot say something good about a 
thing it is your business to keep your mouth shut. ‘ Knockers’ 
are not to be tolerated. The whole Press of the country is in 
seeming conspiracy to keep up the enthusiasm. ‘Smile’ is the 
motto, under all circumstances ; otherwise withdraw. And that is 
why there is this anxiety about national development. This is no 
dependency of England, it is part of the Empire. The loyalty is 
there, but the feeling is that Canada is no longer in ee 
she is ready to co-operate. East and West may give each other 


sundry jolts, but they can stand together against a third. That 
is what I can make of the situation as I find it in personal inter- 
course, in the Press and magazines of the country. Of the 
annexation by the States bogey I find no trace. Greedy of praise 
and fractious under criticism, Canadians are out after records 
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whether in bank clearings, totals of building permits issued, 
bushels of wheat raised, amount of lumber cut, or anything else. 
There are bad places in the structure, but the intentions are 

and the movement is forward, through the stage of youth, which 
wants to see its efforts materialise to the full growth ob an exulting 
nation in Imperial partnership. The influence of Great Britain, 
rightly exerted, will prevent the fall to the dollar-hunting, sensa- 
tion-mongering level of the States.” 


—I am, Sir, &., ENGLISHMAN. 





TOWN LADS FOR COLONIAL FARMS.—NEW 

ZEALAND’S EXAMPLE. 
[To rue Eprror or tax “ Spectaror,”] 
S1r,—I would ask the hospitality of your columns to invite 
the co-operation of your readers in an Imperial experiment 
the results of which are likely to be both far-reaching and 
enduring. For some years it has been manifest to social 
students and workers that the only real solution of our labour 
problems is to remove some of the superfluous workers. To 
allow them to go to South America or elsewhere outside the 
Empire is equivalent to making a present of the capital value 
of each such person to the State in question; but to place 
them in our own Dominions overseas where they are needed 
transforms what would become a heavy Poor-rate charge at 
home into a considerable customer for our home manu- 
facturers. 

A Committee consisting of other managers of working 
lads’ clubs and myself was formed at Toynbee Hall a year 
ago to consider the question of the emigration of town lads 
to Colonial farms. Thousands of them are seeking employ- 
ment at the present moment. They are upwards of sixteen 
years of age, and have been telegraph boys, van boys, 
messengers, or employed in the jam, wire-rope, box, biscuit, 
tank, and other works which are largely staffed by casual 
labour, according to the demand for their manufactures. We 
found that the experience of the lads who had gone farming 
was remarkably satisfactory, and in order to see whether the 
emigration of youth could not be organised on a larger scale 
I visited New Zealand this spring. The Government of the 
Dominion have agreed to grant assisted passages to fifty 
lads, for whom they will obtain employment with good 
farmers for twelve months; they will be supervised by 
the Inspectors of the Labour Department, who will see 
that their wages are fair and increasing quarterly, and 
are paid into the savings bank on behalf of the lads. 
These safeguards will prevent the lads from being either 
underpaid or dismissed during the slack season, and will 
secure the repayment of the fares. By the results of the 
experiment it is hoped that the best ages and types of lad 
for farm work can be approximated, and it is calculated 
that the farmers of New Zealand alone will need a thousand 
such lads annually, and Australia and Canada will each be 
able to absorb five times that number. 

These hard-working, active, and adaptable lads are con- 
sidered by Colonial officials and farmers to be the right class 
for the rough work of the farms. They are experienced in 
housework, and would become centres of immigration for 
their friends and relations, and when settled on their own 
account will be among the fathers of the next generation of 
the Empire’s producers and defenders. The cost of this 
experiment would be £600,—viz. fifty fares (repayable) 
reduced from £17 to £8 each by the New Zealand Govern- 
ment, and outfits and expenses estimated at £4 each. The 
Distress Committees do not register casual workers or those 
under eighteen, and prefer to help married men, whereas the 
Colonies prefer them to be young, versatile, and single at the 
outset. The former state, moreover, that after lads had been 
approved by a New Zealand representative the circumlocu- 
tions of official inquiries would probably occupy three months 
before they were passed, which would prevent their being any 
use this season in the Dominion. We must therefore depend 
on voluntary aid for the necessary £600, otherwise this first 
and only offer of reciprocation in migration received from the 
overseas Dominions will probably have to be refused, which 
would be an Imperial disaster. 

Only those who have both lived amidst the hideous poverty 
of East London and other manufacturing areas and seen 
the abundance of everything except labour in our overseas 
Dominions can realise what a difference £600 would make for 
fifty lads. No separate Association will be formed, but 
subscriptions may be sent to the Central Emigration Board. 





Cromwell House, Surrey Street, W.C. (marked 
Emigration of Town Lads”), or to yours faithfully, 
Taos. E. Sepewicx, 


Hon. Secretary to the Scheme for th : : 
of Town Lads to Colonial arma  @™** 


26 Oriental Street, Poplar, EB. 


“ For the 





METRIC REFORM. 
[To rae Eprror or Tus “ Srrcrator,”} 
Sre,—Mr. Moores says in your issue of August 13th England 
has the best units in the world for manufacturing PUrpores 
I suppose he means the units of length, for few maintain 
that the stone, pound, two kinds of ounce, drachm, dram 
pennyweight, grain, &., are better than the gram and kilo. 
gram. It is usually the inch that the defenders of our present 
customary measures (popularly called “ British”) ask us to 
admire. The inch is really a Roman measure; it came into 
use here for the same reason for which the millimetre is now 
coming in,—namely, that it was in general use on the 
Continent. Even its name is foreign. The only true English 
measure for the handicraftsman is the yard, divided into 
eighths, sixteenths, &. However, a good deal of existing 
stock and machinery is dimensioned in inches or fairly 
simple fractions of it, and Mr. Moores and his friends are 
afraid we want them to scrap that stock ; that is why they say 
so loudly and so often that the inch is a good unit. They do 
not seem to object much to the destruction of all our other 
weights and measures (including the yard); indeed, many of 
them actually propose it, in order to set up a new lot based 
on the inch. Mr. Moores himself has proposed such a 
system. But the inch is not really convenient even in mann- 
facture, except to folk who have never manufactured with 
anything else. It is too large for small work and bas to be 
subdivided, and we Britons have never yet agreed how to 
subdivide it. Lines and barleycorns are taught to children; 
quarters, sixteenths, and sixty-fourths are used bewilderingly 
and indiscriminately in workshops ; and science and delicate 
industry use tenths and thousandths. Eighths, tenths, and 
twelfths are liable to be confused; and I have known an 
eighth and a sixteenth confused. I have also heard the depth 
of a drill-hole read off as “seven inches and three-eights 
(eighths) and a sixteenth and a thirty-second and a sixty. 
fourth.” Surely “190 millimetres” would have been easier 
seen and easier said. A carpenter or smith receiving 
instructions often has to note down, or carry in his bead, 
ten or eleven figures in fractions of an inch where four or 
five would have been enough in millimetres without fractions, 
Still, it was really very unkind of you to print Mr. Moores’s 
letter in type just one millimetre high.—I am, Sir, &c., 
CALDWELL HarpvR, 
Nenthead, Alston, Cumberland. 


(To rae Eprror or tur “ Specratonr,”’] 

Srr,—May I be allowed to add an illustration to those which 
Mr. George Moores alludes to in his letter in your last issue 
on this subject of the superiority in certain departments of 
thought and work of the British to the metric units? 
The case to which I desire to draw attention is that of optics 
and optical appliances, This is a department in which certain 
units are unalterably fixed for us by natural conditions, be our 
conventional standards what they may. One of these, and the 
most important of all, is the “working distance”—or most 
practically useful focal length—of the normal human eye. 
I say “most useful focal length” because the eye, 3 
is well known, can be accommodated, like a pair of opera 
glasses, for various focal distances. That at which we see 
best, which gives us the greatest available magnifying power 
by the use of the unaided eye, is ten English inches. In the 
British unit of an inch it is expressible by the unitary 
symbol 10. People who make a fetish of the metric system 
call this fundamental unit “250 millimetres.” Again, our 
high-power microscopes have been gradually standardised, 
more or less, to a certain pattern, and a certain micrometer 
scale has come into very common use for microscopical 
measurements, the graduations of which have various values, 
according to the varying magnifying powers of the instru- 
ments with which the micrometer is used. With the standard 
type of high-power instrument the lignes of this scale can 

read as one-ten-thousandth part each of an English inch. 
Again, the principal unit of measurement is expressed bya 
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unitary symbol in British units. Expressed as a fraction of a 
metre, it must be read as 2x or 2iu, according to the adjust- 
ment of the instrument, the symbol « signifying the metric 
uait, which is equal to one-thousandth part of a millimetre. 
The Continental makers instruct you to read the unit as 2u. 
Yet once again. The finest images that we can produce will 
hear enlargement to such a degree that we can just discern as 
measurable in the object a magnitude equal to one-tenth of 
the last-mentioned scale, or just about one-hundred-thousandth 

-ofaninch. Objects smaller than this can be seen, but 
not measured with any certainty, because of the want of 
definition, which softens the edges of even the best images. 
Here, again, a fundamental natural unit is expressible by a 
unitary symbol in terms of the British inch. In terms of the 
metric system it must be written «/5.—I am, Sir, &ec., 

National Liberal Club. J. W. Gorpon. 


[To tae Eprron or tas “Srecrator.”’) 

§1z,—T am glad to notice that the question of Metric Reform 
js now receiving publicity in your columns in the shape of 
letters from various correspondents which you have published. 
Your correspondent “ H.,” whose letter appeared in your issue 
of Auzust 6th, seems to have taken a somewhat optimistic 
view of the tentative steps which have been made in Russia 
and other countries, and it may interest your readers to know 
what is the exact position. 

Firstly, with regard to Russia. Iam informed that the First 
Section of the Department of Trade and Industry has drawn 
up a scheme for the introduction of the metric system in 
Russia, and has submitted it to the various departments which 
would be affected by such a scheme. On receipt of the replies 
from these departments, the scheme will be submitted to the 
Imperial Duma for consideration. From this it will be seen 
that “11.” 1s somewhat premature in proclaiming the adhesion 
of Russia to Metric Reform. 

Secondly, with regard to China. The decision of the 
authorities in this country to reform their weights and 
measures system was announced some time ago, and repre- 
sentations were made both on behalf of the metric weights 
and measures and also by advocates of the adoption of British 
units. The decision arrived at was adverse to the latter 
gentlemen, the new unit of length having been fixed at 
thirty-two centimetres; their other units bear more or less 
simple relations to metric measures, but not to British. It is 
also the intention of the Chinese Government to publish its 
charges for carriage on the Chinese railways in Chinese and 
in metric units. It is doubtful whether anything has been 
done in practice in this vast Empire to enforce the intro- 
duction of the new measures, and it is quite possible that very 
little progress in this direction has been made, or will be 
made for some years to come. At the same time, it is 
obviously the intention of the authorities to introduce the 
metric system as soon as it can be done practicably. 

Thirdly, with regard to Siam. My information from an 
authoritative source shows that the Siamese Government 
has the intention of proceeding with the reformation of its 
weights and measures laws. As the metric system is already 
obligatory in several departments of the State, and as, 
moreover, a unit of length equal to two metres exactly 
has been adopted for the measurement of land, it is certain 
that the next step will consist of a more complete adoption 
of the metric units. 

Adverting to an extraordinary letter appearing in your 
issue of the following week, which asserts that the “ pro- 
metrists are beaten to a standstill,” I can only say that the 
information given above, though it may represent but little in 
the way of immediate steps in the world-wide introduction 
of the metric system, would appear to give the direct con- 
tradiction to this rash statement. Moreover, I think that 
the Association that proposes to “drive the metre and its 
derivatives from the positions they now occupy” will have not 
a little difficulty in carrying out this ambitious programme, as 
the metric system is so firmly rooted in this country alone 
that it would be a practical impossibility for many firms to 
carry on their business without using metric terms. It would 
be interesting to know what alternative to our present jumble 
of weights and measures the opponents of the metric system 
offer as a solution of the problem. 

Some few years ago a scheme, based on the inch as the 
principal unit, and involving almost as much trouble in its 
introduction as the metric system would, was widely advocated ; 


but I believe that the idea was very hastily dropped, and that 
the Society which advocated it bas not dared since those days 
to advocate any other “ crank ” scheme. 

I fear that Mr. F. M. Hunt, whose letter appears in your 
issue of the 20th, does not fully appreciate the enormous 
difficulty of changing our system of notation from a decimal to 
a duodecimal base. I should be giad to send leaflets bearing 
on this subject to any of your readers who care to apply for 
them.—I am, Sir, &c., E. Jounson, Hon. Secretary. 

The Decimal Association, 

Finsbury Court, Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 





[To trax Eprror or tus “Srectator.”’] 

Srr,—The great difficulty about our measures and coinage is 
that every one has learnt to count in tens, and that it is 
practically impossible to get people to count in twelves. It 
can scarcely be denied that if the world were free to begin its 
arithmetic de novo, the best system would be to count in 
twelves. I believe the decimal system is attributed to the 
fact that one has ten fingers, but the advantages of a duo- 
decimal system are so considerable that, if this be so, one 
must almost regret we have not twelve. 

If only the metric system of weights and measures had 
been in “twelves” instead of “tens” it would in all proba- 
bility have swept the world a long time ago, and we might 
even possibly have had a universal duodecimal coinage and a 
duodecimal arithmetic. Meanwhile we have the practical 
desirability of counting in twelves for many matters of daily 
life, such as twelve pennies to the shilling and twelve inches 
to the foot, whilst our system of arithmetic compels us to 
count in tens. Apart from strongly established custom, the 
best solution would be to learn to count in twelves,—that is, 
to learn the duodecimal arithmetic. But this seems too great 
a demand, so that it would appear probable that in time we 
shall be swamped with the decimal metric system and a 
decimal coinage, and have to forgo for ever the advantages 
of ready division into thirds and quarters which make the 
duodecimal system so superior.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Temple. Lewis Epmunps. 


(To tue Eprror or tas “Srecrator.”’} 

Srr,—The advantages of decimal calculations onght not to be 
mixed up with the question whether we do or do not adopt 
the metre for our standard. Nor is it necessary to discuss 
the advantages of the “ precious dozen.” No doubt something 
may be said in favour of duodecimal notation, but it is out of 
the question as a practical policy now. One thing we may 
do, and that is adopt the cental of a hundred pounds for a 
hundredweight instead of the hundred and twelve pounds 
which it now weighs. As the present ton is now two thousand 
two hundred and forty pounds, it would have to be altered, 
and perhaps the right thing would be to take ten hundred- 
weights for a ton of a thousand pounds. But whether that 
is done or not, it is surely desirable that the eight-pound 
stone by which a butcher buys meat and the fourteen-pound 
stone hy which he and most other people sell should be altered 
to one of ten pounds. A ten-pound stone would be a con- 
venient weight for many things, and half-stones, quarter- 
stones, and so on could be used by all those who prefer 
weighing in that way to saying so many pounds and a 
half, or a quarter, as the case may be. As to the new coins, 
the five-shilling pieces are very good to look at, if useless, 
and the balf-crowns are good for tips. The five-shilling piece, 
too, will be two bundred and fifty of the new farthings (when 
they come) and the half-crown a hundred and twenty-five, so 
no great harm will be done. In the meantime, let us hope 
that more florins and shillings will be coined. Some day we 
shall get a decimal coinage, but we may as well get a reason- 
able hundredweight, whatever else we get, and as the Chan- 
cellor will apparently reduce all our money to fractions, 
perhaps it will not muatter.—I am, Sir, &c., J. E. E. 


[To tae Eprror ov tas “Srectrator.”’] 
Srr,—Would you kindly allow me to say, for the information 
of your readers who have not already written to me, that I 
shall be pleased to forward particulars of the objects of this 
Association, and literature on the subject of weights and 
measures reform, free of cost, to those applying for same? 
—I am, Sir, &c., Gro. Moorss, Secretary. 
British Weights and Measures Association, 





46a Market Street, Manchester. 
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THE DECIMAL (NOT METRIC) SYSTEM. 
(To rue Eprvor or Tae “ Srecrator,”’] 

S1r,—Your correspondents who are against a decimal system 
of coinage and weights on the ground that the unit under 
such a system is not divisible into thirds, twelfths, sixteenths, 
&c., ought surely to explain why the same objection does not 
apply equally to our system of whole numbers. Each figure 
represents ten times the value of the same figure on its 
immediate right. According to these objectors, it should be 
an intolerable inconvenience that we cannot express a third 
or sixteenth of ten in the form of a whole number; presumably 
they would prefer a system of duodecimals. Having, how- 
ever, adopted a decimal system for whole numbers, it seems 
perverse to change the system when we pass from whole 
numbers to fractions. Such a course could only be reasonably 
justified by a demonstration that the lengths of different parts 
of the human body are (1) generally used as measures; 
(2) inter-related so as to preclude a decimal relation and 
justify another. The question as to whether the metre should 
be substituted for the yard is an entirely separate one, and 
the ouly argument ever used for the change has been shown 
to be baseless.—I am, Sir, &c., G. H. B. 





IRISH ADMINISTRATION AND THE VICE- 
ROYALTY. 
(To rue Eprror or Tue “ Sprcrator.”] 

Sir,—Among your correspondents in the Spectator of 
August 13th was one who asserted that it only required 
the abolition of the Irish Viceroyalty to make Irishmen feel 
that they lived under exactly the same Constitution as the 
rest of the United Kingdom. Since there is so much mis- 
apprehension as to how Ireland is governed, perhaps you will 
be good enough to allow me to quote the following extract 
from Lord Dunraven’s book, “The Outlook in Ireland,” on 
the subject, p. 156 :— 

“Tt is difficult to describe what is commonly called ‘Castle 
Government.’ It is easier to say what it is not than what it is. 
It is not a democratic form of government, for the people have 
nothing to say to it, either through some representative machinery 
in Dublin or through their representatives at Westminster. It is 
not a despotism, because the Lord Lieutenant has very little power. 
It is not exactly an oligarchy, though a small but avaricious 
section of the community appear to think that the country should 
be run for their benefit alone. It is a sort, and a very bad sort, of 
bureaucracy,—a government by departments in Ireland, uncon- 
trolled by Parliament, uncontrolled by any public body in Ireland, 
subject only to a department in London. It is the most expensive 
system of government in the world. Head for head the Govern- 
ment of Ireland costs more than the Government of any civilised 
community on the whole face of the earth. Under it there is no 
security whatever against absolute waste and misapplication of 
money ; no security against the indirect extravagance that arises 
from money not being spent in the best direction or in the 
wisest way.” 

Will the abolition of the Viceroyalty do anything to improve 
this system? I think not. I think it would only tend to 
increase the deadening and deadly effect the whole system of 
departmental government has on Irish life. Is it surprising 
that the great majority of Irishmen should revolt at this 
travesty of democratic government, or that we who belong to 
the party recently formed by Lord Dunraven and Mr. Wm. 
O’Brien, who are Imperialists as well as Nationalists, should 
protest against a system of government which remains the 
dark spot in Imperial administration P—I am, Sir, &., 

P. VILLieRs STvART. 
Depét, Royal Fusiliers, Hounslow. 


(To rue Eprron or tas “Spectator,” 
S1r,—In a letter under the above heading in the Spectator of 
August 13th the writer quotes a sentence of Mr. Price 
Collier’s to the effect that the Irish “consider themselves 
governed much as if they were Zulus,” and gives as their only 
ground for this contention the existence of the Viceroyalty. 
But the Nationalist Members would oppose the abolition of 
the Viceroyalty to-morrow and the substitution of a Secretary 
for Ireland as for Scotland, for the very reason that it is a 
badge of separation, which they prefer to keep up, although 
of course railways and steamboats have long since nullified its 
raison d’étre. When Mr. Balfour was returned to power with 
an overwhelming majority, Liberal-Unionists took for granted 
that the abolition of the Viceroyalty and of the over-repre- 
sentation of Ireland would be included in his programme, and 


te 
strenuous representations were made to him in those da 
especially as to the latter question. But he pref o 


x 
Education Bill, with the happy result that Sagat oan 


being governed by that grossly unfair Irish over-representa. 

tion, while the Irish can still point to that badge of separation 

the “despotic form of government.”—I am, Sir, &e., 
LizERAL-Unronisr, 





MISS FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE: AN APPEAL, 
(To raw Eprror or ras “ Srrcrator.”’} 

Srr,—The popular fame of Miss Nightingale rests on her 
work in the Crimea, and it was great; but her greatest 
achievement is really that she made it possible for ladies born 
and bred to do other work for the country than bear children 
and her success in the Crimea was really only the proof, 
written so large that all England could read, that she was 
right. Once the gates were thrown open women found other 
roads to useful lives than only nursing work; Miss Agnes 
Weston, with her sailors, and Miss Octavia Hill, with her 
London poor, are still happily with us,—the last of the 
survivors of the great pioneers of women philanthropists who 
first appeared under a woman Sovereign. Miss Nightingale 
did a great work for soldiers; she did a greater for women, 
All modern military hospitals and corps of nurses are the 
memorial of that part of her work, and are known to all; the 
memorial of this other part of her work can hardly be said to 
exist, unless it is like Sir Christopher Wren’s memorial in 
St. Paul’s: “Si Monumentum Requiris, Circumspice.” 

But before she went to the Crimea she was superintending 
a hospital for governessesin London. This hospital, now the 
Hospital for Invalid Gentlewomen, provides surgical and 
medical treatment for that class who are in some ways poorer 
than “the poor.” The Hospital for Invalid Gentlewomen 
always retained a corner in Miss Nightingale’s heart, and 
when attempts were first made to raise the funds for building 
a new hospital on the expiration of the lease of the old house 
where she had worked in Harley Street, she wrote :— 

“T write to make an appeal for an Institution which is doing 
good work—work after my own heart, and I trust God’s work. It 
is [she continued] an establishment for Gentlewomen in temporary 
illness, and has been in existence since 1850, when, with the help 
of Lady Canning, I was able to set it on foot, and to preside over 
it until I went to the Crimean War. There is no other institution 
exactly like this. In it our Governesses (who are aig 
eligible), the wives and daughters of the clergy, of our naval, 
military, and other professional men receive every possible care, 
comfort and first-rate advice at the most moderate cost. Every 
one connected with this home and haven for the suffering is doing 
their utmost for it, and it is always full I ask and pray 
my friends who still remember me not to let this truly sacred 
work languish and die for want of a little more money.” 

When she received the Freedom of the City of London she 
desired that it should be given her in an oak casket instead of 
a golden one, and that half the sum so saved to the Corporation 
should be given to this hospital. The work has now been 
transferred to new and up-to-date premises at 19 Lisson Grove, 
which were opened on March 7th of this year by her Majesty 
Queen Mary. But though there is no debt on the building, 
money for maintenance is still to seek. Many to-day when 
they read the story of Miss Nightingale’s life will want to 
give something for her sake to some memorial of her. Can 
they do better than give to this? Subscriptions and 
donations will be gratefully received by W. C. Bridgeman, 
Esq., M.P., 19 Lisson Grove, W.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A. Pui.imore, Assistant Treasurer. 


{To rue Eprror or tue “ Srecraror.”’)} 
Srr,—In the course of your interesting article in last week's 
issue you say that when Miss Nightingale and her selected 
staff of nurses “ reached the seat of war...... the camp 
lay sunk in routine like a slough.” May I ask whether this 
description is quite accurate? Miss Nightingale’s scene of 
activity was at Scutari, separated by many miles of the Black 
Sea from the seat of war. Miss Nightingale’s hospital was 
not in the Crimea, but in Turkey near the Bosphorus. If you 
will allow this letter to appear it may stimulate some study of 
the map, and your readers will realise the awful condition of 
wounded soldiers when they reached the tender care of Miss 
Nightingale on the opposite coast after a voyage of several 
days before receiving any treatment.—I am, Sir, &c., 
R. FP. Herrine, 





Vicar of St. John Baptist’s, Toxteth, Liverpool, 
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WORDSWORTH'S BIRTHPLACE. 
(To THe Eprror or THE “ Spectator.”’) 

Siz,—In a review of Mr. A. G. Bradley's “The Avon and 
Shakespeare's Country” in the Spectator of August 13th it 
ig stated: —“ The chapter on Stratford and Shakespeare is 

_ though we cannot agvee with our author that a great 
man's birthplace is the least interesting of the scenes.with which 
he is connected. Wordsworth and Cockermouth are hardly an 
instance in point. Here it is the incongruity of the poet of 
Nature beginning life im a dull little town that strikes us.” 
Mr. Bradley has elsewhere—in his delightful “ Lake District ” 
yolume in the Highways and Byways series—expressed his 
contempt for those Wordsworthians and others who go to see 
the house in which the poet was born, and he prides himself 
that while he spent several hours in the “proudly placed” 
castle at Cockermouth, he never once remembered that other 
“point of interest.” But I write not to protest that the 
dignified, if umpoetic-looking, solid house at Cockermouth 
should become a Mecca to the poet’s admirers, but rather to 
point out that it is unfair to regard Coekermouth as a dull 
place with nothing in it or, in its surroundings to inspire 
poetic thoughts. Cockermouth may not, and does not, possess 
the surpassing beauty of the favoured spots in the central 
region of the Lakes which are so happily associated with 
Wordsworth, but it commands distant views of rare 
beauty. As one whose life is spent in roaming among 
the mountains and valleys of North Wales, and who hardly 
ever allows a year to pass without a visit to the no less 
beautiful Lake district, I confess that few journeys have a 
greater attraction for me than a ride—a bicycle ride—from 
Cockermouth to Keswick through the lonely Whinlatter 
Pass; and one of the chief charms of that ride is the glamour 
of the distant lofty mountains around Buttermere as they 
appear to one setting out from Cockermouth. De Quincey 
has, indeed, in a memorable passage described how, to those 
living in Cockermouth, “the blue mountains in the distance, 
the sublime peaks of Borrowdale and of Buttermere, raise 
aloft a signal, as it were, of a new country, a country of 
romance and mystery, to which the thoughts are habitually 
turning.” And he describes how Wordsworth was fascinated 
and haunted by them. Many instances could be cited from 
many countries of poets living in lowland regions who have 
drawn their inspiration from far-off towering mountains’ 
Thus many of the greatest poets of Wales have lived in the 
low-lying isle of Anglesey, where they are inspired by the 
magnificent prospect of the Carnarvonshire mountains, an 
incomparable chain stretching from the precipitous Pen- 
maenmawr (now marred and maimed, and apparently 
destined to be destroyed through the mercenary motives of 
man) to the beautiful triple-peaked Rivals (Yr Eifl), on 
whose bosom also man lays his destroying hand. 

But Cockermouth itself is far from being dull and 
uninteresting. Even Mr. Bradley (and his judgment in 
appreciating beauty of natural scenery is immaculate and 
unerring) says in one place that with the turbulent waters of 
the Derwent it recalls Llangollen and the Dee. In * The 
Prelude” Wordsworth has himself paid a filial tribute to his 
native place when he says how he grew up “ fostered by 
beauty, much favoured in my birthplace.” And did not the 
Derwent, “the fairest of all rivers,” who “loved to blend his 
murmurs with my nurse's song,” 

“ Make ceaseless music that composed my thoughts 

To more than infant softness, giving me 

Amid the fretful dwellings of mankind 

A foretaste, a dim earnest, of the calm 

That Nature breathes among the hills and groves” ? 
“Pair seed-time had his soul” in these impressionable early 
years in a region which, if less exalted in beauty than those 
other Lake regions in which he abode—in the “ beloved Vale” 
of Esthwaite, or in that “little Nook of mountain-ground” at 
Grasmere, or in that “happy home in this fair Mount” by 
Rydal’s waters—is not less likely to awaken poesy than 
towered cities under the smoke counterpane of which so 
many of England's greatest poets have been bred.—I am, 
Sir, &ec., L. J. Rozverts. 


Ceinvan, Llandudno. 





THE PRESERVATION OF BORROWDALE. 
[To txex Epiror or tue “Srectator.”’} 
Sir—It will be a gratification to many of your readers 
interested in the purchase by the National Trust of the three 





hundred and ten acres of the most beautiful part of Borrow- 
dale to know that our president, H.R.H. the Princess Louise, 
has purchased thirteen acres of the summit of Grange Fell, 
from which a magnificent panoramic view is obtained of the 
whole of Derwentwater, of Skiddaw to the north, and of 
Borrowdale and the Scawfell group to the south. This view- 
point is to be a memorial of the late King. We have already 
a bay on Derwentwater associated with Queen Victoria's 
name, and a portion of Grange Fell will henceforth be asso- 
ciated with the memory of her son. We are, however, anxious 
that the public should know that the purchase of the Fell 
and its surrounding scenery, the Bowder Stone and Borrow- 
dale birches, is not complete. It is always the last £300 that 
is a trouble to collect, and if there are any of your readers 
who know Borrowdale and who desire to help us to keep this 
beauty for ever free of foot and in its natural loveliness, may 
I commend to them the privilege of thus helping to give 
delight to future generations. An acre costs £7 7s. Bis dat 
qui cito dat.—I am, Sir, &c., H. D. Rawns ey. 
Crosthwaite Vicarage, Keswick. 





THE QUAKERS. 
(To tus Epirorn or tue “ Srectator.”’ | 

Srr,—You do well to remind your readers how worthy of 
attention the writings of some of the early Quakers are. 
How suggestive, for instance, it is to turn from the question 
in practical morals which has recently been discussed in your 
columns to the Quaker doctrine of the conscience, as it was 
expounded by our Scottish Barclay in his “ Apology.” The 
exposition is so interesting historically, and is so litthk 
remembered, that I may be allowed to quote a sentence on 
two in illustration of the principle which it enforces :— 


“Those,” Barclay writes, “who have their spiritual senses and 
can savour the things of the spirit, as it were in prima instantia, 
i.e., at the first blush, can discern them without or before they 
apply them either to scripture or reason; just asa good astronomer 
can calculate an eclipse infallibly, by which he can conclude (if 
the order of nature continue, and some strange and unnatural 
revolution intervene not) there will be an eclipse of the sun or 
moon such a day and such an hour; yet can he not persuade an 
ignorant rustic of this, until he visibly see it. So also a mathe- 
matician can infallibly know, by the rules of art, that the three 
angles of a triangle are equal to two right angles; and yet can 
know this more certainly than any man by measure. And some 
geometrical demonstrations are by all acknowledged to he 
infallible, which can be scarcely discerned as proved by the 
senses; yet if a geometer be at the pains to certify some ignorant 
man concerning the certainty of his art by condescending to 
measure it, and make it obvious to his senses, it will not thence 
follow, that the measuring is so certain as the demonstration 
itself, or that the demonstration would be uncertain without it.” 

“ We do further rightly distinguish this [true light] from man’s 
natural conscience; for conscience being that in man which ariseth 
from the natural faculties of man’s soul may be defiled or 
corrupted. ..... 4 As, for example, a Turk who hath possessed 
himself with a false belief that it is unlawful for him to drink 
wine, if he do it, his conscience smites him for it; but though he 








keep many concubines, his conscience troubles him not, because 
his conscience is already defiled with a false opinion that it is 
lawful for him to do the one, and unlawful to do the other. ..... 
Conscience followeth the judgment, doth not inform it; but this 
light, as it is received, removes the blindness of the judgment and 
conscience. ...'.. So we confess also that conscience is an 
excellent thing, where it is rightly informed and enlightened.” 
Obviously it is a far cry from Barclay the apologist to the 
apologist for the tipster. 

You make particular reference to Penn, upon whose com- 
plex character it is difficult to pronounce. He has probably 
been misjudged by those who have condemned him. He was 
a liberal-minded man, and would be considered so even to-day. 
Very few, in a recent controversy happily settled, would have 
ventured to repeat the language Penn used concerning the 
religious beliefs of King James IT. :— 

“Once for all,” declared Penn, “I do say that I am a Protestant 
Dissenter, and to that degree such that I challenge the most cele- 


| brated Protestant of the English Church, or any other, on that 





head, be he layman or clergyman, in public or private. For [ 
would have such people know ‘tis not impossible for a true 
Protestant Dissenter to be dutiful, thankful, and serviceable to 
the King, though he be of the Roman Catholic communion. We 
hold not our property or protection from him by our persuasion, 
and therefore his persuasion should not be the measure of our 


allegiance.” 


Penn, as is well known, advocated the establishment of a 
great Diet on the Continent for the purpose of enabling 
Princes to obtain justice in their disputes with one another. 
Is it equally well known that he yropored that the judgment 
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of this sovereign assembly should be so binding that “if any 
one Government offering its case for decision did not abide 
by it, the rest should compel it”? He did not divorce the idea 
of sovereignty from the employment of force. Even the 
Quaker internationalist may have occasion for the employ- 
ment of ‘ Dreadnoughts.’—I am, Sir, &c., 
Dundee. : 


SIR WALTER SCOTT AND CLAVERHOUSE, 
(To tue Epiror or THE “ Specrator.’’] 
Srr,—Having lately visited the battlefield of Killiecrankie 
and the grave of Dundee in the nave of the ruined church of 
Blair, whither his body was carried from the field on which 
he met his glorious death in the arms of victory, I took up 
Scott’s novel of “ Old Mortality” to refresh my recollection 
of the character and exploits of Claverhouse. I find that 
Sir Walter has made many errors in matters of military 
detail. He makes Claverhouse Colonel of the regiment of 
Scottish Lifeguards, and calls his troopers indiscriminately 
Lifeguardsmen and Dragoons. Now there were two corps of 
Regular mounted troops in Scotland at that time, the Scots 
Lifeguards (horse) and the Scots Dragoons (mounted infantry), 
both of them organised in independent troops or companies, 
and quite distinct from each other. Claverhouse in his 
letter reporting the engagement at Loudon Hill, quoted in 
the notes to “ Old Mortality,” writes: “The greatest body of 
all made up against my troupe. ..... I saved the standarts, 
but lost on the place eight or ten men, besides wounded ; but 
the dragoons lost many mor.” Sir Walter Scott makes 
Francis Bothwell a sergeant in the Lifeguards. But there 
‘were no sergeants in the Lifeguards in those days any more 
than there are in these; there were only corporals of horse. 
Macaulay made the same mistake in ascribing his spirited 
ballad of the battle of Naseby to a sergeant of Ireton’s regi- 
ment of horse. Scott no doubt availed himself of the 
novelist’s license to alter and amend historical facts to suit 
the interest of his tale and the capacity of his readers. The 
Scots Lifeguards did not survive the death of their leader; 
the troops of Scots Dragoons were formed into a regiment 
which is still famous as the Scots Greys. The country people 
about Killiecrankie relate weird legends concerning the battle 
and the death of Dundee which differ widely from the received 
historical accounts, and are interesting examples of the 

untrustworthiness of local tradition.—I am, Sir, &e., 
F. H. Tyrre xt, Lieut.-General. 
The Tilt Hotel, Blair Atholl, N.B. 


GOLDWIN SMITH'S “ REMINISCENCES.” 
[To tue Epiror or tue “ Spectator,’’) 

Srr,—In your note to Mr. Haultain’s letter in last week's 
issue you describe Mrs. Jones of Pantglas as “a rich Welsh 
lady who spent a good deal of her time in London.” Married 
to a Welshman, she was in fact of Scottish birth, being the 
daughter of George Campbell, an officer in the East India 
Company’s service, and brother of Lord Campbell, Lord 
Chief Justice and Lord Chancellor. Her brother was the late 
Sir George Campbell, K.C.S.I., Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, and afterwards M.P.—I am, Sir, &c., A. G. 


A BRITISH MOSQUE. 
{To tus Epiror or Tus “Sprctaror.’’] 
S1r,—As one who has read and loved the Spectator for many 
years, may I say with what pain I read in your issue of 
August 13th that you offer best wishes for the establishment 
of a mosque in London? It may be inevitable; but could we 
offer (in the way of wishes) more than our best for the building 
of a Christian church ? And ought we to hear without protest 
the unspeakably infamous ex-Sultan of Turkey cited as a 
patron of Christianity by your correspondent ? Abd-ul-Hamid 
owed so much to England—“in good sadness” be it spoken !— 
and to the divisions of Christendom that he well may have 
thought it politic to purchase immunity fcr A-menian 


D. C. Banks. 











massacres by now and then offering with blood-:tain»d hands | 


ground, and even buildings, for Christian churches and 
schools. Remembering your brave and repeated remon- 
strances against the ex-Sultan’s cruelty and hypocrisy, and 
rejoicing in your righteous protests made more recently 
against Congo and “cocoa slavery ” enormities, it is difficult 
for me to understand this newest attitude of the Spectator, 
my friend for more years than I care to count.—I am, Sir, &e., 
F. 8. H. 





i, 
PIT PONIES. 


(To tue Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR," 
Srr,—In the Spectator for August 6th and 20th have appeared 
letters on this subject. The first, if my memory serves me 
was to the effect that pit ponies were as a class in need of 
Government legislation: that last infirmity. In last week's 
issué -a*géentleman who for some reason signs himself 
“ Practical? gives proof of his carelessness in assuming that 
nom de guerre. In the first place, pit ponies as a class are not 
badly used, forthe very practical reason that it does not pay 
to employ weaklings or underfed, whether men or animals, 
The big collieries, which only use pit ponies to feed the tubs 
to the main haulage roads, and the smaller ones, which use 
them all over the pit, are alike under the supervision of the 
Royal Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. Speaking 
for the Midlands, if it is possible for one man to do so, the 
average collier is kind to the pony entrusted to him; it is to 
his interest to be well served. The question of feeding them 
is purely an economic one. Does it pay to have a few ponies 
in good condition or many ponies half starved? As regards 
the suggestion that Germany et hoc genus omne surpass us 
because their collieries have only haulage rope systems, 
“Practical” has either never been down a large colliery 
where he will have to be careful in avoiding the moving ropes 
hauling the tubs, or never been down a small one where the 
broken mine or the dipping faults have made such haulage 
an impossibility. If a case of cruelty occurs to pit ponies, 
may I suggest that, instead of interesting clergymen or even 
Germans, the case shouid be reported to the owner of the 
mine or, better still, to the underground manager ?—I am, 
Sir, &c., O. F. GrazEBroox, 
Castle Cottage, Dudley. 


(To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Spectator.” ] 
Srr,—As the result of my letter kindly inserted in your issue 
of the 6th inst. several people have written asking for more 
information upon the subject of pit ponies. The alleged 
cruelties are :—({1) Ponies are regularly worked sixteen-hour 
shifts with just two or three short intervals for food and 
water taken in the workings. Ponies frequently drop through 
sheer exhaustion. (2) Cruelties practised by boys, who during 
the last three hours of these long shifts are practically unable 
to get their jaded ponies along the difficult roads. (3) Working 
blind ponies. (4) Ponies worked with sores due to badly 
fitting or worn collars and limbers. One does not suggest 
that every pit offends in all these respects, but probably there 
are not half-a-dozen to which at least one of these charges 
does not apply. Any one intimate with miners is appalled by 
the stories of cruelty which are continually happening. The 
evidence is overwhelming, but still the Home Office has 
done practically nothing in the matter. Things are gradually 
improving, not because of the influence of H.M. Inspectors, 
but because the mine-owners are slowly finding that 
it does not pay to ignore persistent and very flagrant 
cruelty. At present, however, they do say that by working a 
pony to death they save the cost of another, and so long as 
they hold this view it will be impossible to hope for any real 
improvement in the unhappy lot of the ponies condemned to 
work and live in darkness below ground. Happily, how- 
ever, the Royal Commission on Mines, now sitting, has just 
begun thoroughly to consider the matter. The facts are 80 
irrefutable that the Commissioners are bound to make some 
recommendation. The great question is,—What remedies 
will adequately meet the case? It has been suggested that 
the Home Office can revolutionise matters merely by issuing 
new and more detailed regulations about the reporting of 
accidents and cruelties to ponies. But surely the time is 
past for such weak action as this. The Home Office and its 
Inspectors have proved themselves either indifferent to, or 
unable to prevent, the cruelties. Surely now, if ever, is the 
time for drastic remedies, and one feels that the minimum 
demands one can put forward are :—(1) No pony to be allowed 
to work for more than eight hours out of any sixteen. 
(2) Inspectors of the Royal Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals to have the right to inspect the ponies in 
any pit at any time without previous notice. Admittedly this 
introduces a new principle, but surely great evils need novel 
and drastic remedies.—1 am, Sir, &c., 
M.A. (DcRHAM.) 
[If the facts are as our correspondent says, it is quite time 
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that something were done. In the circumstances it is no 


doubt difficult to get evidence, but our correspondent’s state- 
ments certainly surprise us. In any case, we must trust to 
the increased numbers or efficiency of Government Inspectors, 
ho can always be made to respond to public opinion. The 

rinciple of giving compulsory powers to « private Society 
aight lead to many abuses.—Ep. Spectator. } 





THE RED-BREASTED FLYCATCHER. 
[To rue Epiror or tue “Spectator.” } 
Sr,—I have read with much interest your correspondent’s 
letter about the red-breasted flycatcher(Spectator, August 20th). 
For two years in succession I have found in a garden near 
Bridgend, Glamorgan, a nest built against the side of a tree, 
about six or eight feet from the ground. These nests resembled 
those of the common flycatcher, but the colouring of the eggs 
was much paler; the groundwork was a pale greyish blue, 
and instead of dark blotches there was a reddish mottling as 
in the egg of the willow-wren, The bird when sitting closely 
resembled a common flycatcher, but this year I saw what 
I took to be the same bird on the wing near the nest, 
and was astonished to see that it had a distinctly red 





breast. I should be glad to hear if there is any case known 
of a red-breasted flycatcher nesting in this country, and 
whether its eggs are like those I found. The bird sat very | 
“tight,” and looked over the edge of the nest with very bright 
black eyes. It did not fly off whenever I came near as I have 
generally known common fiycatchers to do. My friends have 
preserved a specimen of the eggs.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
Witham, Essex. Maraaret T. Fow.er. 





[To tue Epitor. oF THe “Srectator.’"} 

Sir,—With reference to a letter from Dr. Benjamin Bickley 
Rogers in your issue of last week, I venture to draw his atten- 
tion to the fact that in the third edition of Morris's “ British 
Birds,” Vol. L., p. 238, there is an account, with an illustra- 
tion, of the red-breasted flycatcher. Mr. Morris says:— 
“There seems no reason why this bird should not be a 
regular visitor to us if it were not that it is almost sure to be 
shot as soon as noticed on its arrival, for it has occurred in 
several instances.” —I am, Sir, &c., A. H. G. M. 





THE WORD “CABAL.” 
(To rue Epitor or THe “Spectaror.’’] 
Sir,—Your correspondent “ W. E. K.,” in the Spectator of 
August 20th, is himself mistaken in saying that the word 
“Cabal” is French. It is Arabic; the triliteral verbal root 
KBL, “to agree” or “to accept.” The word probably did 
pass through French into English, and certainly was not 
formed from the initials of Clifford, Ashley, Buckingham, 
Arlington, and Lauderdale, as the Pinnock’s History of early 
Victorian schools alleged ; but “ Cabal” in the sense of “ con- 
spiracy” is undoubtedly the Arabic verbal root I have 
quoted.—I am, Sir, &e., EDWARD STANLEY ROBERTSON 
(late Bengal Civil Service). 


University Club, Dublin. 





IRISH TOURIST DEVELOPMENT, 
[To tue Eprror or Tae “Spectator.’’} 


Sm,—With reference to Mr. V. Hussey Walsh’s letter in youT 
issue of August 13th, I have myself just passed along the routes 
he mentions from Killarney to Parknasilla and Cahirciveen. The 
motor-coaches placed upon these routes are much too heavy for 
these Irish roads, and as a consequence they have so completely 
broken up the roads in places that they have had to cease running, 
and it is extremely doubtful whether they will be able to resume 
this season, Either lighter motor-coaches will have to be 
obtained, or the roads will have to be entirely reconstructed.— 
Tam, Sir, &e., F. R. Cave, 
Central Hotel, Tralee. 





INTERNATIONAL TOWN-PLANNING CONFERENCE, 
(To tae Eprror or THE “ Spectator." } 

Siz,—Owing to recent legislation a new era of town-planning and 
reconstruction is about to open in the United Kingdom. That 
there is no danger of the legal and public health aspects of the 
question receiving inadequate attention is already clear. But 
it is equally important, in the interest of our own and future 
generations alike, that the artistic side of such improvements, 
with its lasting result in beauty and convenience, be not less fully 
and authoritatively considered. 

With this object the Council of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects have made arrangements to hold an International 


the second week in October, and we are glad to state that we are 
already assured of the participation and assistance of many of the 
most distinguished experts on the subject not only of our own 
country, but of Europe and the United States, as well as of others 
from the overseas Dominions of the Crown. 

By an act of disinterested generosity on the part of the President 
and members of the Royal Academy, the galleries at Burlington 
House have been placed at the disposal of the Royal Institute for 
the display of the notable designs and illustrations of town- 
planning and remodelling which have been collected from all parts 
of the world. 

In order that the proceedings of the Conference may be of the 
widest utility, and that the welcome offered to our numerous 
foreign guests may be of the most representative character, we 
desire, by your courtesy, cordially to invite the presence and co- 
operation of all those who are concerned in order to secure the 
best results from a movement of not merely local, but national, 
and even Imperial importance. 

Forms of membership, with all particulars, may be obtained 
from the Secretary of the Royal Institute.—We are, Sir, &c., 

Joun Burns, Honorary President of the Conference, 
Leonarp Sroxes, President. 
Aston Wess, Chairman of the Executive Committee, 
Joun W. Simpson, Secretary-General. 

9 Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 








NOTICE.—When Articles or “Correspondence” are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “ Letters to 
the Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of 
view is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 








POETRY. 
THE PLOUGH. 


From Egypt behind my oxen with their stately step and slow 

Northward and East and West I went to the desert sand and the 
snow; 

Down through the centuries one by one, turning the clod to the 
shower, 

Till there’s never a land beneath the sun but has blossomed behind 
my power. 





I slid through the sodden ricefields with my grunting hump- 
backed steers, 

I turned the turf of the Tiber plain in Rome’s Imperial years; 

I was left in the half-drawn furrow when Coriolanus came 

Giving his farm for the Forum’s stir to save his nation’s name, 


Over the seas to the North I went; white cliffs and a seaboard 

A aaa path was glad in the English grass as my stout red Devons 

My path ao glad in the English grass, for behind me rippled and 

The rae was life to the sailor men that sailed the ships of 
the world. 


And later I went to the North again, and day by day drew down 

A little more of the purple hills to join to my kingdom brown ; 

And the whaups wheeled out to the moorland, but the grey gulls 
stayed with me 

Where the Clydesdales drummed a marching song with their 
feathered feet on the lea. 


Then the new lands called me Westward ; I found on the prairies 
wide 

A toil to my stoutest daring and a foe to test my pride ; 

But I stooped my strength to the stiff black loam, and I found my 
labour sweet 

As I loosened the soil that was trampled firm by a million 
buffaloes’ feet. 


Then further away to the Northward ; outward and outward still 


(But idle I crossed the Rockies, for there no plough may till !) 
Till I won to the plains unending, and there on the edge of the 


snow 

I ribbed them the fenceless wheatfields, and taught them to reap 
and sow. 

The sun of the Southland called me; I turned her the rich brown 
lines 

Where her Parramatta peach-trees grow and her green Mildura 


vines ; 
I drove her cattle before me, her dust, and her dying sheep, 
I painted her rich plains golden and taught her to sow and reap, 


From Egypt behind my oxen with stately step and slow 

I have carried your weightiest burden, ye toilers that reap and 
sow! 

I am the Ruler, the King, and I hold the world in fee; 

Sword upon sword may ring, but the triumph shall rest with me! 





Town-Planning Conference, of which his Majesty the King has 
graciously consented to be Patron, on a comprehensive scale in 


Witt OaILvie. 
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THE GATES OF INDIA* 
Sir Tomas Hotpicu has probably more experience in the 
delimitation of frontiers than any man living, and the Indian 
Borderland has always been his special interest. “In the 
course of twenty years of official wanderings,” he writes, “I 
have amassed certain notes which may help to throw some 
light on the ancient highways and cities of those trans-frontier 
regions which contain the landward gates of India.” His 
book is a history of exploration, not, indeed, of all the gates 
of India, for he does not deal with the passes in the main 
chain of the Himalayas, nor with the Eastern entrances, but of 
the Northern and Western posts to which Afghanistan and 
Beluchistan hold the keys. His style has caught somethirg 
of the romance of his title, for we have rarely read a narrative 
of which the purpose was scientific which was at the same 
time so honestly picturesque. The wonderful tale of the 
old folk-wanderings, the campaigns of Alexander, the 


religious and commercial travels of Chinese and Arabs, and | 


the doings of those European adventurers who in the early 
nineteenth century gave us geographical data on which we 
have improved but little since, has fired the author's imagina- 
tion. It is a valuable contribution to frontier history, but it 
is also a kind of tribute to an older school of geographer who 
will scarcely be seen again. Nowadays we know more, we 
have better instruments, and we set about our inquiries in a 
more scientific way. But Masson and Wood and Burnes had 
something which we lack :— 

“We no longer live with the people about whom we set out to 
write books—we don’t wear their clothes, eat their food, frater- 
nize with them in their homes and in the field, learn their 
language and discuss with them their religion and politics. And 
the result is that we don’t know them half as well, and the ratio 
of our knowledge (in India at least) is inverse to the official 
position towards them that we may happen to occupy. The 
missionary and the police officer may know something of the 
people; the high-placed political administrator knows less (he 
cannot help himself), and the parliamentary demagogue knows 
nothing at all.” 

The oldest way into India was overland from the north. 
Northern Afghanistan was within the domains of the great 
Assyrian, Median, and Persian Kings, and no road was more 
travelled by merchants, and soldiers, and gangs of captive 
slaves than the high road to Bactria. We are only beginning 
to find out how much better the ancient world knew the 
Indian frontier than ourselves till a generation ago. We can 
identify the names of Persian tribes in Herodotus and the 
lines of march in Arrian and Quintus Curtius, and find 
surprising accuracy in what scholars used to regard as old 
wives’ tales. At a very early date—how early we can only 
guess—Greek adventurers passed the gates of India, and 
we have the curious tale of the expedition led by Dionysus 
and the mysterious city of Nysa which he founded. Long 
before Alexander appeared there were Greek settlements in 
the Indian Borderland. The Assyrians and the Persians had 
preferred the northern route through Bactria, which brought 
them in touch with the gold-producing areas of Kashmir and 
Tibet. The middle route through Central Persia terminated 
on the Helmund, and the southernmost route by the strange 
maritime land of Makran does not seem to have been attempted. 
Sir Thomas Holdich deals lucidly and fully with the pre-Alex- 
andrian knowledge of India. Whenthe great Macedonian led his 
conquering army from the shores of the Hellespont he was 
not adventuring into an unknown land. He was proceeding 
by routes which had been well understood for many centuries, 
und was probably better informed about the country he was 
going to than were the British troops in the first Afghan 
War. Alexander—the Sekunder to whom every great feat 
in North-West India is still attributed—had the gift of 
annihilating distance. In his farthest wanderings he kept 
his lines of communication secure, largely through his wise 
use of flanking expeditions, which subdued tribes that might 
otherwise have endangered them. When he defeated the 
Aspasian army among the Indian hills he could send 
the pick of the oxen safely back to Macedonia to improve the 
breed. Sir Thomas Holdich traces his campaign in detail 
with a wealth of geographical knowledge which has never 
before been brought to bear un the subject. He retells, too, 





* The Gates of India: Being an Historical Narrative. By Colonel Sir Thomas 
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the great story of Alexander’s return by the land of Makran, 
that ill-omened coast route of which he was probably the 
pioneer. The meeting of Alexander and his adwira) 
Nearchus, each believing the other to have been lost, is one 
of the most picturesque episodes in ancient history. It wag 
the culmination of the adventures of the Greek race. Never 
again did Hellas take part in so strange and brilliant an 
enterprise. : 

After Alexander there is a gap of many centuries. The 
next travellers through the gates came from the North-East 
Chinese pilgrims such as Fa Hian about 400 A.D, who 
| picked their way from shrine to shrine. No armies followed 

these pious travellers ; no armies could hope to follow a route 

| through such pathless deserts and passes as separated 
Mongolia from India, and the tide of Mongol invasion 
rolied back from the northern outworks of the ranges. Bug 
the pilgrims came and went, till pilgrimage lost its zest. 
During the Middle Ages the Arabs were the chief users 
of the gates. The Khalifs of Mesopotamia were practicat 
geographers, and there were two chief roads for Arab enter- 
prise: inland, by Seistan and the Helmund to Kandahar, ana 
| the shore route through the Makran valleys to Sind and 
| Karachi. In Arab days Makran was a rich and powerful 
| country, and Sir Thomas Holdich’s pages give a fascinating 
| picture of what has so long been a buried land :— 

“Those citizens of Makran who ‘loved fair dealing, who were 
men of their word, and enemies to fraud,’ who welcomed the 
lagging khafila, or sped on their way the swift camel-mounted 
soldiers of Arabia, could have little dreamed that for centuries in 
the undeveloped future, when trade should pass over the high 
seas round the Southern coast of Africa, and the Western infidel 
should set his hated foot on Eastern shores, Makran should sink 
out of sight and into such forgetfulness by the world, that 
eventually this ancient land of the sun should become something 
less well known than those mountains of the moon in which lay 
the far-off source of the Egyptian Nile.” 








But the turn of Makran may come again, he thinks, for 
through its lateral valleys lies almost the only practicable 
route for a railway between India and Persia,—a railway 


which might be looked favourably upon by British nervous- 
ness, for it would be commanded from the sea. 

The first of the modern explorers of the Indian gates were 
those bold Indian officers, Christie and Pottinger, whom a 
Government, alarmed by the ambition of Napoleon, sent to 
explore the region across the frontiers. They set out as 
horse-dealers—a disguise which was changed later for that of 
religious students—and travelled far and wide in Beluchistan, 
Afghanistan, and Persia, meeting with strange adventures, 
but on the whole having an easier time than if the expedition 
had been half-a-century later. Next came the greatest of 
frontier travellers, the American Masson, who stands to the 
Indian Borderland as Livingstone stands to South Central 
Africa. He was born with a passion for exploration, and 
no great explorer has ever travelled more lightly. Wherever 
he went he cast in his lot with the people, sat over camp- 
fires with Border chiefs, trudged at the tail of pilgrim 
caravans, taking every risk and somehow coming through by 
dint of the luck which attends complete intrepidity. We read 
of him starting from Peshawar for the Khyber, dressed as a 
Pathan, with no belongings but a few copper coins and a book. 
He reminds one of Doughty, save that he had not Doughty's 
religious enthusiasm or his superb literary gifts. It was no 
uncommon experience for Masson to find himself stripped, 
beaten, robbed, and left alone in the midst of a frozen Central 
Asian desert. He was an inexpensive pilgrim, for once in 
Northern India he travelled three hundred and sixty miles 
and fed himself for two months on a rupee and a half. He 
kept himself by the practice of medicine, but his methods 
were not always tactful, and once he got into serious trouble 
by telling a lady, whose face suffered from a disposition to 
break out into white blotches, that she would look better all 
white. He had strange experiences, such as seeing a Jew 
stoned to death by Mohammedans for denying the divinity of 
Christ, and being elected as their chief by an Afghan gang. 
To Masson succeeded the English official explorers, Lord and 
Wood, who, like Burnes, were skilled geographers, and created 
for practical purposes the modern maps of Central Asia und 
Afghanistan. The Sources of the Oxus will always be one of 
the classics of travel. Moorcroft was less fortunate, for he 
travelled as a merchant and was habitually plundered. He 
explored Western Tibet, and reached the Manasarowar Lake; 





while in Central Asian exploration he forestalled Burnes and 
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the rest, for he travelled from Peshawar to Bokhara in 1824. 
The Frenchman, Ferrier, was in many ways the most remark- 
able after Masson. Setting out from Persia, he roved about 
Afghanistan and Beluchistan, suffering every kind of indignity 
and misfortune, and amassing geographical notes which are 
in the main as reliable as they are picturesque. Of the earliest 
of British explorers we know nothing but the name. In 
1936 Vigne found a tomb near the Peshawar gate of Kabul 
sith the inscription “ Hicks, son of William and Elizabeth 
Hicks.” He judged the inscription to be a hyndred and fifty 
years old. g 

We have only space in conclusion to note Sir Thomas 
Holdich’s summary. We already know, he thinks, all that is 
practically needful about the gates of India. There are no 
great geographical secrets, though in Balkh and in Makran 
there may be wonderful archaeological discoveries to make. 
He completely disbelieves in the chance of invasion from the 
Oxus plains through the passes of the Hindu Kush. But on 
the Western side it is possible to fill up the gap of five 
hundred miles that exists between British and Russian rail- 
heads by way of Herat and Kandahar :— 

“This is, then, the chief problem of Indian defence so far as 
the shutting of the gates is concerned, and there are no two ways 
of dealing with it. We must have men and material sufficient in 
both quantity and quality to guard these gates when open, and to 
close them if we wish them shut. The question whether these 
Western gates should remain as they are, easily traversable, or 
should yield (as they must do sooner or later) to commercial 
interests and admit of an iron way to link up the Russian and 
Indian railway systems, is really immaterial. In the latter case 
they might be the more readily closed, for such a connection 
would serve the purposes of a defence better than those of offence ; 
but in any case, in order to be secure we must be strong.” 





SIR JOHN McNEILL* 

Tue controversy caused by the Report of the two Com- 
missioners sent to the Crimea to inquire into the mismanage- 
ment of the war is now almost forgotten. It was a heated 
and vivid disputation with just that flavour of “personalities ” 
which the House of Commons relishes. Sir John McNeill 
washed his hands of the famous Chelsea Board of Inquiry, 
the appointment of which was the first effect of his and 
Colonel Tulloch’s Report. He declined to appear before it, 
and this book makes public for the first time his side of the 
story. Colonel Tulloch (afterwards Sir Alexander Tulloch) 
behaved otherwise ; he called and cross-examined witnesses, 
and owing to his impetuosity and ardour made a mess of a 
good case. He then broke down in health, and left the Board 
with enough material for gaining dialectical victories over 
himself and Sir John McNeill. They had provoked the 
resentment of the Army, and suffered for it. This happened 
late in MeNeill’s life. The greater part of this memoir is 
taken up with his diplomatic services in Persia. These do 
not afford such interesting reading as the Crimean section, 
but his letters were very well worth collecting and publishing. 
They are valuable material of history, and both publisher and 
author deserve a grateful acknowledgment of their services in 
rescuing and preserving the kind of documents which are too 
often allowed to go astray, and are only in the minority of 
instances saved by the Historical Manuscripts Commission. 

John MeNeill was a member of the well-known family of 
McNeill of Colonsay, and a brother of Duncan McNeill, who 
afterwards became Lord Colonsay. He was trained as a 
surgeon, and was attached in that capacity to the East India 
Company’s Legation in Persia. Such was his diplomatic 
ability and tact that he eventually became British Minister in 
Persia when the Legation had been transferred from the 
Company to the Foreign Office. Certainly much finesse 
was needed. Russia throughout McNeill’s service in 
Persia was menacing that country, which England was 
pledged to protect. If Russia had not been kept skilfully 
in play she would probably have rid herself of such a 
troublesome burden as the Persian problem by simply 
giving a free hand to some military agent. When one 
remembers that Yermoloff, the Russian Commander-in- 
Chief in the Caucasus and the relentless enemy of Schamyl, 
was the typical military agent of those days and in those 
places, one understands that McNeill was a very good 
friend to Persia. Yet the Persians often sorely tried his 
With Portraits and Illustrations: 
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illimitable patience. If he exceeded by a hairbreadth the 
measure of gentleness which was necessary to conciliate them, 
they would make arrogant demands, and in his earlier days he 
was rather in the position of Lord Macartney, the first 
Ambassador to China, who had to prove the dignity of 
Great Britain by refusing absolutely to toe the line of any 
humiliating Chinese formalism. MecNeill’s greatest achieve- 
ment in the Middle East was of course his famous success 
in forcing the Shah to abandon the siege of Herat. This, 
unfortunately, led to British intervention in Afghanistan and 
the First Afghan War. 

We must say a word in passing about McNeill’s Chairman- 
ship of the Board of Supervision which watched the working 
of the Poor Law in Scotland. He held this office for over 
thirty years :— 

“One thing which the inquiry brought out most strongly was 
that the relief given throughout the Highlands and Islands had a 
very bad effect upon the character of the people. Formerly their 
pride led them to conceal poverty and value independence; now 
they were rapidly learning to parade and exaggerate their 
poverty, and to place no value upon independence. In Mull the 
consumption of retailed whisky rose from 8,701 gallons in 1845 to 
10,212 gallons in 1850; the sum spent upon ardent spirits alone in 
Mull in 1848 was £6,099 4s. In Skye also the consumption rose 
by 2,974 gallons, the sum of £7,454 being spent on whisky in 
1850.” 

MeNeill recognised that it was futile to try to tinker in- 
adequate economic conditions and keep all the Highlanders on 
the land who were then trying to find a living on it. His 
solution was emigration, and he recommended various ways 
of meeting the expense and combating the dislike of the 
people to pulling up their roots even from that shallow 
soil. 

It was an irony that McNeill should be held up to obloquy 
as an unfair critic of the Army in the Crimea. He had no 
tendency to form sensational opinions of ournational incapacity, 
and in writing the Report on the breakdown of the commis- 
sariat in the Crimea he expressly tried to restrain the censures 
of particular persons written by his colleague, Colonel 
Tulloch. Before he went to the Crimea he wrote :— 

“Of public matters I shall only say that I am not atall disposed 

to take a gloomy view of them. All that has been said of Lord 
Raglan and the conduct of the war in the Crimea was said in 
nearly the same words of the Duke of Wellington and the war in 
the Peninsula—see Nupier’s History—and has been said of every 
war, great and small, in which we have been engaged in any part 
of the world since I can remember such matters. Look at Napier’s 
account of what occurred on Sir John Moore’s retreat during and 
after the retreat from Burgos. Nay, if you go back to the days of 
Marlborough, you will find the same thing said, in nearly the same 
terms. It is a part of the national character, and perhaps one of 
the elements of our success in war. It is our special and much 
valued privilege to grumble and to counterbalance the power we 
Tag Ministers by grossly abusing them for the use they make 
of it. 
The Government of the day used their two Commissioners 
as a means of relieving the strain of their own responsibility. 
They gave them an almost impossible task and were not 
seriously interested in the inquiry except as a method of 
exculpation. The Commissioners, for their part, were in the 
terribly invidious position of investigating the actions of 
Staff officers without having perfectly clear instructions or 
credentials for their work. The character of the Report was 
a temperate criticism—it scarcely reached censure—which 
incidentally named a few of the highest officers. It is the 
fashion nowadays to pretend that the sufferings of the Army 
in the Crimea were due only to the lack of prevision in the 
Government at home. A Government who make war without 
having prepared for war are criminal as well as ridiculous, 
but the Commissioners, as we see, did not free the officers at 
the front from all blame. Let us take only one example of 
incompetence. Disease was spreading through the want of 
fresh meat. At Balaklava lay a great fleet of transports, 
and McNeill pointed out that across the Black Sea, on the 
southern shore, there was an almost limitless supply of fresh 
meat. No one had thought of tapping this supply! McNeill 
wrote to Colonel Tulloch when their Report was being pre- 
pared :— 

“TI think you will now agree with me as to the origin of the wh«le 
evil—viz., defective staff arrangements. Whoever heard in any 
army of a regiment going into the trenches for six nights in 
succession? Who was superintending all these arrangements ? 
A heavy burden ought to rest on their souls.” 
Readers of the Panmure Papers know how the Queen and 
Prince Albert mistakenly took alarm at the Report, holding 
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that the Army was being tried by Parliament and that its 
direct aliegiance to the Crown was being obscured and 
impaired. Directly the resentment of the Army flamed 
forth Lord Palmerston began to blow hot and cold about the 
work of the two Commissioners, according as the defence of 
the Government required a change of tone. McNeill was 
cool and patient and dignified throughout. The only weak- 
ness we can discover in his position is that, althongh he 
thought that Staff systems rather than Staff officers should 
be publicly blamed, he put his name to the whole of a Report 
which contained passages he regretted. True, a divided 
Report where there are only two Commissioners would be 
fatuous, yet specially inserted reservations by one or other of 
the authors are always possible, and rather emphasise the 
weight of conclusions in which the authors are absolutely 
agreed. The Chelsea Board really disproved little or nothing. 
MeNeili was right in saying :— 

“My opinion still is, and now more than ever, that our true 

course is to be quiet, and not by restlessness to lead people to 
suppose that we have not entire reliance upon the real truth and 
justice of our case. So far as regards the Quartermaster-General’s 
Department, the whole thing is ina nutshell. Were the articles 
there? Were the troops in want of them? Were they issued to 
the troops? The returns give the answers, and it is impossible to 
escape from the inference.” 
Years afterwards he wrote a preface to Sir Alexander 
Tulloch's book, in which he spoke angrily of the levity with 
which the Chelsea Board had put all “ the winter troubles,” as 
Kinglake smoothly calls them, down to a shortage of hay. 





ADVENTURES IN SOCIALISM.* 

THE story of Robert Owen and New Lanark has been made 
familiar to us by his own autobiography and by a consider- 
able amount of expository and critical dissertation. There 
was, however, until supplied by this volume, no authentic 
account of the Orbiston Community. The founders of this 
were Archibald James Hamilton and Abram Combe. The 
first-named was the grandfather of the present Lord Hamilton 
of Dalzell, to whom the author is indebted for access to 
private journals and other documents. The records of these 
two communities, like those of all other adventures in 
Socialism, are records of failure, and they are chiefly interest- 
ing for showing how the atmosphere of Socialist speculation 
in the first quarter of last century differed from that which 
now prevails. There was then an absence of the bitter class 
feeling which has been deliberately imported into the contro- 
versy by the teaching of Marx and his followers. At the 
earlier date the promoters of Socialism were members of the 
middle and upper classes. Their creed was based on certain 
chimerical hopes of the perfectibility of human nature under 
proper educational conditions. They were not wreckers of 
society as at present constituted. 

A curious account is given of the reception of Owen's 
Report to the County of Lanark at a meeting largely com- 
posed of the country gentlemen of that district. Owen intro- 
duced his Report in a long oration. Sir Henry Steuart 
moved, and Mr. Maxwell, M.P. for the neighbouring county 
of Renfrew, supported, a series of resolutions in favour of 
Owen's views. Lord Belhaven was sorry to interrupt the 
harmony of the meeting, but he had only had the opportunity 
of secing the Report that morning; he asked for time to 
consider, for, though in favour of “reform,” some of the 
proposals seemed to him to be very far-reaching. “ Robert 
Brown, Esqre.” (not otherwise described, but at a venture we 
suggest perhaps the agent of the British Linen Bank in 
Lanark) argued that the Report involved extensive changes, 
among others a change in the existing system of currency! 
“Labour was proposed as the new standard of value; in short, 
it went to establish quite a new order of things.” Notwith- 
standing this very moderate plea for longer consideratiun, the 
favourable resolutions were carried by 27 votes to 7. Delay 
and fuller consideration elsewhere have induced most men to 
dismiss as impracticable Owen's fanciful rearrangements of 
the inevitable bases of human society. One solid gain 
remained from the labours of this high-minded and dis- 
interested visionary. A great impulse was given to the 
Co-operative movement. By a strange fatuity, an attempt 
has been made to represent the Co-operative movement as an 
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outcome of Socialism. In essence it is, of course, exactly the 
opposite. It is a device to benefit mankind, not by a spread 
of collective ownership and collective responsibility, but 
by facilitating the acceptance and discharge of personal 
responsibility through an increase of individual ownership, 

In these speculations of Owen, Mr. A. J. Hamilton, son and 
heir to General Hamilton of Dalzell, was deeply interested. 
He had served in the 4th Dragoons in the Peninsular War 
and joined the Scots Greys in 1815. He took part in the 
celebrated charge of that regiment at Waterloo, and was 
generally a person who, from his interests and antecedents 
would hardly have been thought likely to come forward as . 
founder of a Socialist Utopia. A very interesting account 
is given of this ardent young soldier. He allied himself 
with Abram Combe, a brother of the better-known George 
Combe, tke phrenologist. 

There is in both these narratives of New Lanark anj 
Orbiston a personal touch which is very pleasant. It is 
impossible not to conceive a great regard for the various 
personages introduced to us. The gallant young soldier 
with his head full of cranks; Abram Combe, a devoted and 
most unselfish enthusiast; and Miss Whitwell, a lady who, 
“attracted to New Lanark, by the growing fame of the 
establishment, painted a series of large canvases illustrative 
of the streams of time,” are all personalities of whom we 
should like to know more. Miss Whitwell, a later page hints 
to us, fell a victim to the Sabbatarian fanaticism of the Scots, 
On a reconstruction of the community, “no dancing master,” 
“no music and singing except instruction in psalmody,” were 
to be permitted, and “ Miss Whitwell to cease to be a servant 
of the company.” Her services were later transferred to 
Orbiston, where she “consented to take charge of the 
education of the children under twelve.” A reporter of the 
Glasgow Free Press gives a most interesting account of 
a Sunday visit to Orbiston, or “ Babylon,” as it was called 
by the unconverted. There was much uproar, which he con- 
trasts unfavourably with the “Sabbath night” of the Scottish 
pessant’s fireside; but “ Miss Whitwell entered 
the scene instantly changed—order arose out of confusion. 
This lady has very fine large dark eyes, luxuriant tresses, and, 
upon the whole, a most queen-like dignity of demeanour.” 
The entertainment seems to have consisted of singing of 
hymns “ breathing very noble and liberal sentiments,” but not 
devotional, and, if not on this, certainly on other occasions, a 
lecture on a theological subject by Miss Whitwell. Plays 
were also produced, with scenery and drop scene painted 
by this accomplished lady. Notwithstanding the drama, 
the library, and the noble and liberal sentiments, some 
of the inhabitants went off with their terriers to join in the 
time-honoured local pastime of badger-drawing. It is an 
interesting and quite human picture, the sour Sabbatariaa 
critic, the queenly lady, and the unregenerate natural man 
with his terrier dog. Mr. Cullen is to be congratulated on 
having written a very pleasing narrative. He tells his story 
gravely, sympathetically, but without illusions, as indeed 
befits the perfervid genius of the Scots, and the book is 
biographical rather than economic in its purpose. 





THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD* 


In his first six lectures Canon Hobhouse has given us a very 
vivid sketch of the history of the Christian Church in its 
relations with the world. He begins by drawing a picture of 
the Church as we find it at work in the pages of the New 
Testament, emphasising the point that it was a visible society 
of believers, organised, if only in a rudimentary fashion, under 
Apostolic discipline for the purpose of bearing witness to 
Christ before the world. Then by the Church's fidelity to its 
witness-bearing, even under persecution, we are shown how it 
“overcame” the world in the first centuries of the Christian 
era. With the fourth century comes a change of policy whic! 
begins a long process of secularisation. First by the con- 
version of Constantine and the establishment of Christianity 
as the religion of the Roman Empire, then by the too careless 
conversion of the barbarian races, then by the mediaeval 
system of the Papacy, and lastly by the Reformation system 
of nationalism, blow after blow was struck at the Church's 
power of bearing witness, and in consequence we find ourselves 
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to-day ina “religious chaos” with no firm division between 
Church and world. Thus an indictment is directed against 
sixteen centuries of Christian history, and in the concluding 
lectures we are called upon to revert to the temper and policy 
of the first age, to become “ intensive ” in our Christianity 
instead of “ extensive,” to clear our Church principles, and by 
way of practical expedient to promote Disestablishment. 


We must begin by congratulating Canon Hobhouse on the 
skill with which he has depicted, from his point of view, the 
successive waves of secularisation which fell upon the Church. 
He has evidently laboured to be fair; and to that end he has 
supplied copious references to authorities. We can conceive 
that the early lectures, with all their apparatus of notes and 
appendices, will come as a welcome boon to many country 
parsonages, and supply an opportunity for genuine study. 
We cannot follow him through these historical essays; but we 
must express our dissent from his main thesis that the Church 
“overcame” the world in the first three centuries before it had 
any substantial influence upon it. Our Lord’s own figures of 
the leaven and the corn of wheat teach a different lesson. How- 
ever, the lecturer’s main purpose is independent of his history 
and is practical. The volume is dedicated to the Bishop of 
Birmingham: and undoubtedly it represents a courageous 
effort to bring the support of Church history to the modern 
form of Donatism with which that Bishop is identified; that 
is to say, the policy of reviving a vigorous Church discipline, 
after securing Disestablishment by proclaiming as irrecon- 
cilable the differences between Church and State. Canon 
Hobhouse has a polite reference to the Spectator as estimating 
very highly the religious advantages to the nation of an 
Established Church. It is true that we do so; but we by no 
means put Establishment above Christianity, and if Canon 
Hobhouse can convince us that by means of Establishment 
the Church of England is crippled in its power of witness to 
Christ, we promise to join him in his crusade. We proceed, 
therefore, to ask what is the “religious chaos” which he 
sees everywhere to-day, and how will Disestablishment 
create from it “a new heaven and earth wherein dwelleth 
righteousness.” 


The evil which Canon Hobhouse chiefly insists upon is “a 
widespread tendency to disregard spiritual authority,” showing 
itself in a want of definite membership in the Church, or, at 
least, of membership which recognises obligations; showing 
itself also in an eclectic creed, and in a growing secularisation 
of life and politics. He points to the claim of Christian 
marriage by non-Christians; to the claim of Christian 
baptism by persons who make no effort to supply their 
children with Christian education; to the claim of Christian 
burial for evil-livers. Within the ranks of professing Church- 
men he points to the vast numbers who never communicate ; 
to the difficulty of raising money for Church purposes; to 
the falling off in the numbers of candidates for Ordination. 
Now these are undoubtedly real evils, but as certainly they 
arise from different causes, and will not yield to a single 
panacea. There is no link of connexion, for example, between 
“an eclectic creed” and “secularisation of life.” On the 
contrary, the man who has enough sincerity to test his creed 
is generally a man with whom conscience is paramount in 
worldly affairs. In regard to many of the matters dealt with 
by Canon Hobhouse, we entirely dissent from his interpreta- 
tion of them. We should say that the difficulties arise, not 
from a disregard of “ spiritual” authority, but largely from a 
distrust of “ ecclesiastical” authority. We are quite sure, for 
example, that a great deal of the non-communicating Church- 
manship in the Church of England at present is due to a 
deep-seated distrust of the Counter-Reformation, which has 
made such marked progress of late among the clergy. In the 
minds of many who are sincere Christians the stress laid 
to-day upon religious ordinances seems excessive. They 
would gladly become communicants in what they consider 
to be the sense of the Founder of the Sacrament, but the 
clergy make it difficult for them to do so by the revival of 
what they hold to be mediaeval superstition. Similarly the 
falling off in the number of candidates for Holy Orders 
among the educated classes arises from a sense, more or less 
vague, that the Church has not yet adjusted its theology to 
the new knowledge; it does not proceed from apathy, but 
from the very opposite feeling. These evils can only be cured by 
a growing confidence between clergy and laity, which nothing 


on the part of the former to follow wherever the truth leads 
them. Such an intention has become much more marked of 
late among all parties, and it is a healthy sign; a serious 
teacher to-day does not lack for serious hearers. Indeed, the 
age is very serious, and is asking.serious questions on all sorts 
of subjects. In face of these facts, Canon Hobhouse’s plea 
for a revival of discipline strikes us as merely irrelevant: 
What could a revival of discipline accomplish? Is fear so 
very potent a religious motive? The real weakness of Canon 
Hobhouse’s argument is that he seems never to have asked 
himeelf a question as to the ultimate purpose of the Church 
in regard to its own members. He quotes Bishop Gore to 
the effect that we want, “not more Christians, but better 
Christians,” but he does not explain the standard he wishes 
to apply. He speaks again and again of the “obligations 
of Churchmanship” without telling us what they are. In 
the very first lecture he lays down the proposition that 
the Church is prior to the individual; but he can hardly 
mean to imply that the individuals exist for the sake 
of the Church, and not the Church for the individuals; that 
to be a Churchman is more than to be a Christian; and if 
not, the success of the Church must be judged, not by 
statistics of attendance at Church ordinances, but by the 
spread of good living, both without and within its own 
organisation. To be a witness for truth against falsehood, 
for purity against sensuality, for righteousness against 
oppression, is to be a witness for Christ. There is always 
abundant need for improvement in such witness as this; but 
a revival of ecclesiastical discipline would not touch the need. 
Nor, so far as we can see, would Disestablishment. We have 
looked in vain through Canon Hobhouse’s pages for any 
demonstration that it would. His argument concerning the 
relation of Church and State is too abstract to be helpful. 
For example, how does it help in the delimitation of frontiers 
to be told that “the State is concerned with things seen and 
temporal, the Church with things unseen and eternal”? To 
which category do justice and patriotism belong? Canon 
Hobhouse’s only practical arguments in favour of Disestablish- 
ment seem to be the hindrances imposed by Parliamentary 
control in the way of Church reform, and the danger of 
collision between the law of the State and the law of the 
Church. The first difficulty is felt by all reformers. It 
simply means that the reformer has to convince the general 
opinion of England that his plan is really a reform; and 
many so-called Church reforms—even the multiplication of 
bishoprics, which Canon Hobhouse instances—-are not held by 
all Churchmen to be advantageous. The second difficulty 
might be a real one; but the only serious difference that 
he can allege between Church and State is the case of the 
Marriage-law, which is engaging attention at the moment; 
and only those who are determined to use the present 
differences as a lever to effect Disestablishment will declare 
that they are final and absolute. 





NATURAL HISTORY BOOKS.* 
SeveraL noteworthy books for naturalists have appeared 
within the last few months. In a massive and finely illus- 
trated volume Mr. Gerald H. Thayer expounds his father’s 
theories and discoveries relating to Concealing-Coloration in 
the Animal Kingdom. The subject is supremely interesting, 
and the material collected by these two American naturalists, 
when it has been sifted, is of the very greatest value. Mr. 
Abbott H. Thayer’s discovery is “the law of obliterative 
shading”; which means that an animal secures invisibility 
by being darker above than below. Something of the sort 
had been pointed oat by Professor Poulton, of Oxford, in 
connexion with caterpillars. But having obliterated the 
outline, in a manner familiar to all who have studied the 
amazing models of counter-shaded ducks at the Natural 
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History Museum, it becomes necessary to supply background 
picturing. Many animals have markings which clearly fit 
their backgrounds. Mr. Thayer is a believer in natural 
selection pure and simple and omnipotent. He distinguishes 
carefully between protective colouring which renders an 
animal invisible and mimicry which makes an animal look 
like something else. He also dwells on what many overlook, 
that a coloured or boldly marked animal is seen by its prey and 
its enemies from a different level and aspect from that from 
which the human eye regards it. To Mr. Thayer all colora- 
tion in the animal kingdom is developed to secure invisibility; 
and having by his argument and ingenuity carried most 
naturalists with him up to a point, he turns them into 
antagonists by pressing his theories too far. When we are 
told that bold colouring really conceals, and that all dazzling 
patterns are fundamentally obliterative, we feel the need at 
least for time for consideration. Of sexual selection Mr. 
Thayer is supremely contemptuous in so far it is pat forward 
as a theory for explaining the brilliant plumage of male birds. 
The nuptial plumes of egrets are to mould the body and 
obliterate shadows. Of warning coloration he will hear 
nothing; and the white of the skunk’s back serves to imitate 
the shining sky seen by small animals on the ground. The 
white rumps of antelopes and rabbits “blot out” the body. 
All this is argued with an ingenuity and a profusion of photo- 
graphs, facts, and observations that almost overwhelm and 
convince the reader. At last one pauses to ask whether the 
facts are not being fitted to the theory. The chapters on 
“secant” and “ ruptive” markings have already been hard to 
swallow. The plates of the boldly marked or coloured oyster- 
catcher and tit are unconvincing. The black heads of gulls 
are “ruptive marks.” The black marks on their quill feathers 
are “distractive marks.” TIridescence and the strange 
appendages of many birds all work towards concealment. 
The climax is reached when magpies are spoken of as 
“ picturing snow-shadows and fir foliage.” Yet the book is a 
fine piece of work and a valuable contribution to zoology ; but 
it must be studied critically. The illustrations are splendid, 
and the text will be understood and appreciated by those who 
are not necessarily real students of zoology. 

In The Vertebrate Fauna of Cheshire, edited by Mr. T. A. 
Coward, we have another of those complete and detailed local 
natnral histories of which British zoologists have good reason 
to be proud. The two finely printed and well-produced 
volumes are a pleasure to handle, and contain a mass of 
information only to be collected by much painstaking. In 
some ways Cheshire is not a very interesting county to 
naturalists. Much of its natural beauty bas been horribly 
disfizured and its rivers are sadly polluted. It lies rather off 
the migration routes of birds and its coastline is not exten- 
sive. In the present case the whole of Liverpool Bay, 
embracing the estuaries of the Dee and Mersey, is included. 
The list of cetaceans is short; but Mr. James Johnstone, who 
is an authority on fisheries, has undertaken the marine and 
sea-water fishes. Besides a list, with notes on the fish which 
have occurred, he contributes a dozen pages on the conditions 
prevailing in the Cheshire sea area. So little is known about 
the life-listories, habits, and migrations of sea fish that this 
addition to a local fauna is worth attention. Too few “field 
naturalists,” if one may call them by that name, devote any 
attention to fishes, and too many are seduced by the 
attractions of birds. The first of Mr. Coward’s volumes 
opens with a general descriptive introduction, followed by a 
few notes on the effects of game and fox preservation. In 
writing on the mammals and birds he has had the assistance 
of Mr. Charles Oldham, a well-known Cheshire naturalist, and 
his collaborator ten years ago in a book on the birds of the 
county. The Lyme Park cattle, which became extinct in 
1885, wero a link with the past, and some facts of 
interest are also given on the much less familiar herd at 
Somerford Park. The second volume has a chapter on “ The 
Dee as a Wildfowl Resort” by Mr. John A. Dockray, who 
writes wilh twenty years’ experience, and has collected 
information from those whose memories go much further 
back. Wild swans still visit the Dee. Barnacle geese have 
deserted the estuary; brent are not uncommon; grey lag 
and bean are rare; but pink-footed geese are numerous and 
increasing in numbers. Reptiles and amphibians as well as 
fish are included in the second volume; there is also a full 
bibliography, a county map, and, scattered through the two 
volumes, a number of photographs. With this scanty 





description of the immense amount that will be found a 
interest in these two volumes we must rest content, and 
pass on to another work which is wholly devoted to 
ornithology. 

The ideal which Mr. W. P. Pycraft has set up in writing 
A History of Birds is an excellent one. Lis book is the firat 
of a series of four volumes on animal life which are to form 
an evolutionary natural history. The aim is to be com. 
mended because there are too many merely descriptive ang 
systematic writers who pass over the deeper problems on 
which a study of birds throws light. Boaring this in mind. 
Mr. Pycraft discards the usual order, and dwells on the 
reptilian ancestry of birds and the modifications of structure 
which the class Aves present at this day. He treats aleo 
of the problems of geographical distribution, migration 
parasitism, relations of the sexes, and reproduction, He hee 
chapters on variation, and on natural, artificial, and sexual 
selection. In these he discusses various new ideas, and 
shows to what extent Darwin’s views on the struggle 
for life and its effects still hold the field, and where 
they are open to criticism. Of special note are Mr. 
Pycraft’s remarks on the study of nestling birds, to 
which he has given particular attention. It is a subject that 
may teach nearly as much about birds as embryology has taught 
about the evolution of mammals. Mr. Pycraft writes with 
such a wealth of knowledge, and has such a mass of facts at 
his command, that he sometimes forgets to pause and explain 
in untechnical language the significance of the adaptations 
of structure which he describes. He does not profess, so he 
tells us, to write a book for “experts,” but the most eager 
inexpert general reader may well be pulled up by such 
words as “ Pelargocolymbomorphine,” “emphysematous,” or 
“ diastataxic.” Some of the many similar words, in which 
Mr. Pycraft appears to revel, will be unfamiliar even to a 
scientific ornithologist, and the meanings of a number are 
not explained. In a book of this nature it is a mistake to 
employ more technical terms than are absolutely necessary. 
Why, for instance, introduce the word “ ecdysis” at all when 
“moult” will serve the purpose ? Mr. Pycraft, even thongh 
he is writing for those who are not “ experts,” seems to forget 
that most of his readers will know much less than he does, 
and that it is possible to explain the deepest problems of 
biology in simple, clear, and ordinary language. The facts 
and conclusions of zoology are not difficult to understand. 
Technical terms are but symbols, and of no value in them- 
selves, though exceedingly useful. It is far better that the 
reader should understand the actual structure of birds’ wings 
than become familiar with the word “ aquinto-cubitalism.” 
The illustrations of Mr. Pycraft’s book are exceedingly good, 
but their value would be much increased if under each were 
printed a short and clear explanation of the lesson to be 
taught or the fact intended to be illustrated. The index 
might also with advantage have been made more complete. 
These criticisms go to the form and not to the substance of 
Mr. Pycraft’s work. He has produced an original, com- 
prehensive, and learned work on birds containing much that 
is not otherwise easily accessible, but in certain respects dis- 
appointing. It is needless to add that he writes as an 
authority worthy of respectful attention, and that his position 
in the Zoological Department of the British Museum has 
given him special advantages of study. Of particular interest 
on this account is the chapter entitled “ Phylogenetic,” in 
which he endeavours to trace the main lines along which 
birds have been evolved. The subject touches so much that 
is speculative that authorities as great as Mr. Pycraft will 
be found contending in favour of almost contrary views. 
One lays down a book of this nature more than ever 
impressed with the mass of work still to be done, in spite 
of the vast additions to our knowledge of ornithology in 
recent years, and Mr. Pycraft himself frequently points out 
fields still open to patient and careful observers. 

Two small books dealing with Indian and Burmese birds 
respectively may be noticed next. Indian Birds is by Mr. 
Douglas Dewar, a charming writer, whose earlier books on 
birds we have had the pleasure of recommending. The 
present volume is, however, severely practical, and is described 
as a “key” to the common birds of the plains of India. By 
selecting conspicuous characters Mr. Dewar sorts out the 
birds, and then, having reduced the groups into small classes, 
he gives a few notes on appearance and habits which will 
enable the identification to be completed. The book is most 
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carefully compiled, and much ingenuity is displayed in 
framing this artificial analysis. As a companion to larger 
works we believe it will be useful to the Anglo-Indian 
feld naturalist or tourist. Mr. Dewar, like Major H. H. 
Harington in his Birds of Burma, omits the game-birds 
and waterfowl. Major Harington’s aim is also to enable those 
who are observant to recognise the various birds that are 
likely to be seen. His descriptions are short, characteristic, 
and written with those apt words which mark a field 
gaturalist’s familiarity with the bird’s look and ways. There 
sre ro technical descriptions, but the salient features of the 

mage are mentioned. Some of the notes have appeared in 
the Rangoon Gazette, The latter half of the volume is devoted 
to tables showing the distribution of birds in the various 
Burmese districts. 

We may also recommend a small and handy volume by Mr. 
Frank Finn on the Eggs and Nests of British Birds. The 
goloured plates are effective; the text, though short, is, so far 
as one can test it, trustworthy. No systematic order is 
followed, which we venture to think a misfortune, for it is 
impossible to make a reasonable division between birds which 
nest in towns and gardens and those which nest by waysides 
and woodlands. The arbitrary grouping of the eggs in the 
plates is dictated by considerations affecting the tricolour 
process, There are also uncoloured photographs of a number 
of nests and nestlings, and notes at the end of the volume on 
birds which visit these islands but do not breed here. 

Lastly, we have but insufficient space left to notice the most 
thorough and complete treatise on Ants: their Structure, 
Development, and Behavior, which forms the ninth volume in 
the well-known and excellent ‘“ Columbia University Biological 
Series.” So far as we know, there does not exist any work in 
the English language which deals in so comprehensive a 
fashion with myrmecology. The author is Professor William 
Morton Wheeler, of Harvard, a well-known American 
entomologist, a high authority and most diligent student. 
His massive book is well illustrated with a profusion of 
figures, and the bibliography of seventy pages will astonish 
those who are not familiar with the literature on anta. Many 
chapters on structure and classification are highly technical, 
but a great deal of the work which treats of habits and 
intelligence or instinct will be found of absorbing interest to 
readers whose knowledge iz superficial. Ants and men have 
developed from their common ancestor along different lines. 
Each has become a dominant animal,—man among mammals 
and above ground, ants among insects and in the sub- 
terranean world. ‘his view of ants is beautifully developed 
by Professor Wheeler. 





QUEEN MARIE AMELIE.* 
TALLEYRAND—a keener critic never lived, or a more finished 
connoisseur—described Queen Marie Amélie as “la plus 
grande dame de l'Europe.” The present biography, though 
it has the faults of its kind, superficiality, a lack of thorough- 
ness, of deep research, of original character-study, so that it 
does little more than suggest the book of value and interest 
which the Queen’s Life ought to be, still gives an impression 
of the kind of woman she was, and sketches with some 
success the varied accidents of her career. 

Never was a woman more plainly born to be a Queen than 
Marie Amélie de Bourbon, the granddaughter of Maria 
Theresa, the niece of Marie Antoinette, the daughter of 
Ferdinand and Maria Carolina of Naples. Not only by 
descent, but by character, she was unmistakably Royal. Yet 
hever was a woman more unwilling to wear a crown. Her 
biographer recalls the touching fact that in her old age she 
said to her son, the Duc de Nemours :— 

_“*Remember! when I die, you are to put on my tomb: Here 
lies Marie Amélie de Bourbon, Duchesse d@’Orléans.’—‘ But, chére 
Majesté,’ replied her son, ‘you cannot efface history” Marie 
Amélie raised her arm with a tragic gesture and said: ‘Alas! 
to my sorrow, Queen of the French” ” 

Her ancestors had been Kings and Queens of France, and the 
new title offended her. (By the by, to call her the “last” 
Queen of the French is surely incorrect. She and Louis 
Philippe were the first and the last Monarchs to be so 
described.) But this was not the deepest reason of her 





* The Life of Marie Amélie, Last Queen of the French, 1782-1866. By C. C. 


dislike. If the Duke of Orléans had been guided by his 
wife’s instincts of honour and loyalty, instead of by his own 
and his sister’s ambition of power and keen desire of self- 
advancement, he would never have reigned in France. Marie 
Amélie loved and admired her husband devotedly, but her 
religion and her traditions made it difficult for her to endure 
the thought of his superseding the elder branch and taking 
the place of Kings who had trusted him. Besides this, the 
step that led to a popular throne was at the moment and 
in actual fact a step downwards for the woman who, as 
Duehesse d’Orl‘ans, had held her own place in her own 
society, venerated and admired by all. We do not mean to 
suggest that as a Queen she lost anything of individual 
dignity or personal reverence, but it is certain that Lonis 
Philippe’s early days at the Tuileries were those of a King 
made by the mob and treated as their property. The 
atmosphere of “insolent familiarity” can have been nothing 
but odious to her who was known as “the most polished 
Princess in Europe.” 

But with all her public trials and private sorrows, Queen 
Marie Amélie was far from being an unhappy woman. The 
sons and daughters she brought up were her joy and pride; 
she was loved and honoured throughout her years of exile by 
hosts of friends of every rank. England will not soon forget 
the noble lady for whom Queen Victoria had so deep an 
affection, She was undoubtedly by far the most distinguished 
member of the family into which she married. 





MEMORIALS OF OLD CHESHIRE.* 
Tuts is a very interesting book and a popular work of con- 
siderable merit, despite the fact that here and there it 
contains some rather naive historical and antiquarian 
judgments. The volume includes articles of varying merit 
from a number of different pens, and in one or two cases the 
editors have failed to eliminate contradictory statements, In 
writing of the extremely interesting Sandbach crosses, the 
Archdeacon of Chester refers to a well-known assertion that 
they were erected in the year 608 to commemorate the con- 
version of Penda of Mercia, Mr. Barber does not really take 
this view, as he speaks elsewhere of Penda’s paganism, but his 
dissent frora the fallacious popular guess might have been more 
clearly stated. The conversion of Penda to Christianity is 
of course quite mythical, while we are sure that no com- 
petent archaeologist who has inspected these crosses can 
accept so early a date for their erection,—a date, by the way, 
some eighteen years before Penda became King of Mercia. 
It is time for the conjectural conclusions of the old, unscientifio 
antiquarianism to be withdrawn from currency; a confession 
of ignorance is certainly to be preferred to an unwarranted 
assertion. Dr. Cox, in writing of half-timbered churches, is 
careful to remind his readers that the legal term “ forest” 
did not imply a big wood; he remarks very truly that the 
Forest of Wirral is proved by old records to have been 
singularly destitute of timber, even as it is to-day. But two 
other writers in the volume are not so well informed, and 
directly contradict him. One article asserts that the Wirral 
peninsula “was formerly one continuous thickly-wooded 
tract”; another states that the third Earl planted tho 
whole Wirral as a forest! Both writers quote the “ old” 
rhyme :— 
“From Blacon Point to Hilbre 
A squirrel could leap from tree to tree.” 

Age, in such matters, is merely a question of comparison; but 
there is much reason for suspecting that this verse belongs, 
not to ancient popular tradition, but to relatively modern 
times, and that it simply reflects the common ignorance of 
the true significance of the term “forest.” As the Arch- 
deacon of Chester says, Henry Bradshaw, who wrote the Life 
of St. Werburgh, died in 1513; this we may accept, though it 
must be against the assertion of Mr. Ditchfield (p. 129) that 
Bradshaw lived in the latter part of the fourteenth century, 
and Dr. Joseph C. Bridge’s variant (p. 247) which makes him 
“a contemporary of William of Wykeham”! We can hardly 
agree that Alfred the Great “is looked upon as the founder 
of the University of Oxford,” or even of University College. 
Careless errors of this kind should not have been over- 
looked. Others of a kindred nature might be mentioned, 
but we refrain. Dr. Bridge’s article on the Chester Miracle 
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Plays is one of the best in the volume, and presents a 
sound popular sketch of the subject. His defence of the 
plays is ably put; the saddest thing is that one of the most 
estimable and altogether excellent phases of mediaeval 
religions life and literature should even seem to stand 
in need of apology. These Memorials of Old Cheshire 
include many interesting facts, though details quite as 
curious, and perhaps more important, are unnoticed. The 
writers of the present book might have told us that Chester 
had a considerable trade with Ireland even in the days of 
Edward the Confessor; they might also have epitomised the 
very remarkable customs of Chester recorded in Domesday 
Book. Old Cheshire is brought before us, indeed, with occasional 
verisimilitude; but a little more care might have made the 
volume at once more vivid and of greater educational value. 
How easily, for instance, might a sketch have been given of 
the results of the privileged position of the County Palatine 
and of its jurisdictions. Cheshire, for some hundreds of 
years, was not amenable to outside justice, and its inhabitants 
in some cases, as we know, made use of this circumstance to 
prey upon their neighbours ; Cheshire was a safe retreat after 
a foray. Three localities—Farndon, Hoole Heath, and Rud- 
heath—were recognised “sanctuaries” for many kinds of 
offenders. It is not surprising that judicial powers of life 
and death were wielded by several strong hands within the 
county. The history of the County Palatine of Chester is 
not strictly typical of English mediaeval social life; but it 
presents variants and phases of that life which are of intense 
interest. 





AUSTRALIAN WOOL.* 

Mr. Bran is an able and observant writer, who, having made 
it his business to find out the chief facts relating to Austra- 
lian wool, contributed the results to the Sydney Morning 
Herald, and now republishes them in book form. The study 
of a great industry is necessarily interesting; but we have 
here more than this, not the story of wool only, but the story 
of the country from which it comes, of the men who make it 
and whom it makes. It is, indeed, the human aspect of the 
matter, the great national question, wrapped up, so to speak, 
in the fleeces of a hundred million sheep, which appeals to 
Mr. Bran’s imagination. He shows us in his strong, 
vigorous style what capable men the “outside” station 
hands are and must be; he describes the extraordinary 
country and climate with which they have to contend; 
and points out the drawbacks and defects of the life 
which they have to lead, whether we regard it from 
the general or the individual standpoint. Out of these 
matters many difficult questions arise, and these he discusses 
with a rare conciseness, and, as far as we can see, without 
any bias towards one party or another. We gather from 
what he says that Australian land problems are at present 
fairly simple. Every one has heard of the drought difficulty ; 
this irrigation alone can meet; meanwhile the squatter, the 
big landowner, can fight it better than the selector, the little 
man. The latter can prosper only in the “inside,” as it is 
called, a fairly broad coastal fringe. Then there is the “ Young 
Australia” problem. This vast army of station hands, 
versatile, jacks of all trades, the readiest, handiest, pluckiest 
of all men, are of all nationalities, and come from outside; 
they are not born and bred on the spot. And here comes 
in another problem. There is a strong party which has for 
its policy the protection of labour, and, as a consequence, 
discourages immigration. Here are difficulties enough, but 
still there is a way out of them. And then, when the way has 
been found, the real erux remains,—how are we to preserve 
the vegetation of a country which is so uncertainly supplied 
with moisture as is this huge island continent? Yet even 
here we see light. We begin to know the country better; 
have learnt, for instance, that the sheep have eaten away the 
“skin” of vegetation, leaving the thin layer of soil to be 
blown away, while the unproductive subsoil remains; and, 
again, that ib has been a mistake to destroy the “scrub.” It 
will be years before the damage can be repaired. And it will 
always require the utmost exercise of man’s ingenuity if he is 
to hold his own agzinst adverse climatic conditions. The 
past seems to teach us that in this struggle man is not always 
successful. As for the future, we may be sure that the more 
we know the more hopeful the prospect. 





* On the Wool Track, By C. E, W. Bran. London; Alston Rivers. [5s. net.] 
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NOVELS. 


PRESTER JOHN.® 

Youne David Crawfurd, the narrator and hero of Mr. Buchan’s 
vehemently exciting South African romance, is a son of the 
manse who abandons. theology for commerce and adventure, 
On the recommendation of an uncle, he gets the offer of acting 
as an assistant-storekeeper in the North Transvaal, promptly 
closes with it, and starts for South Africa in a fortnight. On 
the voyage he makes friends with a schoolmaster who is going 
out to the same village, and has for another fellow-passenger 
a black missionary, the Rev. John Laputa, whom several 
years earlier he had seen at his native town in Scotland in 
strange and terrifying surroundings. Crawfurd’s suspicions 
are further enhanced by the discovery that Laputa is 
really very “thick” with a rascally Portuguese Jew named 
Henriques, while openly avoiding him, and he overhears them 
mentioning Blaauwildebeestefontein,—the place he is bound 
for. At Durban, and again at Delagoa Bay, he has only to 
mention Blaauwildebeestefontein to find people looking 
askance. Nothing definite is stated, but the place has a sinister 
reputation: white people get “jumpy” and never stay long 
there. The undaunted David, however, pushes on to his 
destination, and finds that in climate and position it is an 
earthly paradise. The society is limited to a few Dutch 
farmers ; Japp, the storekeeper, is a drunken old reprobate who 
carries on illicit traffic in diamonds with the natives; whils 
Wardlaw the schoolmaster devotes his leisure to the study of 
native languages. But from the very outset the sense of the 
uncanny oppresses young Crawfurd. His Dutch friends tell 
him of a devil that lives in the neighbourhood, and he is aware 
that he is being constantly watched by the natives. Curiosity 
spurs him to explore the haunted mountain range, and his 
skill as a climber enables him to fathom the mystery of the 
awful voice of the hills. From this point the plot thickens 
rapidly. Mr. Wardlaw’s a priori premonitions are strangely 
confirmed by the beating of the native drums and the arrival, 
in the disguise of a native Kaflir, of Captain Arcoll, of the 
Intelligence Dapartment, with tidings of a great native rising, 
It remains for Crawfurd, before the storm bursts, to supply 
the clue to the presence of John Laputa in the neighbourhood. 
Laputa, though a Zulu, is a highly educated man and a great 
orator. He is, moreover, an apostle of Ethiopianism, and 
convinced that he is the incarnate spirit of Prester Joln, the 
Christian King of Abyssinia in the fifteenth century. He 
has accordingly massed his followers in the north of the 
Transvaal in order that they may witness his investment 
with the Great Snake, the fetish of Prester John, which is 
kept in the treasure-house in the sacred mountain along 
with rich store of gold and gems. The sequel describes how 
young Crawfurd makes his way to Laputa’s headquarters, 
steals his horse, and rides off to the sacred mountain, where he 
witnesses the investiture, follows the march of the insurgents 
as a prisoner, escapes with the necklet of Prester John, ia 
recaptured by Laputa’s men, and purchases his freedom by 
restoring the necklet to Laputa. The rebellion is crushed, 
but David, in a state of semi-delirium, returns to the sacred 
mountain, where Laputa, betrayed by Henriques and 
mortally wounded, slays the traitor and plunges into the 
sacred river, 

The foregoing rough sketch gives no notion of the qualities 
which distinguish Prester John from the average novel of 
adventure. Mr. Buchan’s manner is excellent. Obviously 
influenced by R. L. Stevenson, he has yet contrived te 
avoid the pitfalls which beset the path of a too sedulous 
discipleship. His use of local colour is liberal yet effective, 
and bears the unmistakable impress of first-hand observation. 
Then, although a good deal of the apparatus—the cave, the 
underground river, and the wonderful ruby necklace—recalls 
the methods of other and earlier workers in this field of 
romance, Mr. Buchan always adds something of his own, 
His knowledge of rockeraft is turned to brilliant account, and 
Colin, David’s formidable four-footed ally, is a fine study on 
unfamiliar lines of the magnificently ugly dog-hero. Lastly, 
though the narrative is packed full of incident, room is found 
for much illuminating mental portraiture. David himself, 
curious mixture of nerves and intrepidity, calculation and 
foolhardiness, is an engaging figure, while the picture of 





* Prester John, By John Buchan, London: Nelson and Sons, [2s. net] 
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Laputa has a certain grandeur of conception which lifts him 


out of the region of melodrama. 





The Herdsman. By Algernon Gissing. (F. V. White and Co. 
6s.)—Mr. Gissing’s new novel is chiefly concerned with the study 
of a young man, John Pitloh, who after a youth spent in London 
returns as & herdsman to the Border country whence his family 
sprang. Wild thunderstorms, deep snow over the dales, and calm 
halcyon summer weather all in turn play their part in the story, 
and seem to affect tho minds and characters of the personages 
ef the drama. John Pitich makes an unfortunate marriage, having 
fallen in love with the beauty of a woman, whom he invests with 
the mental and moral characteristics of his cousin Pen,—the only 
other woman with whom he is acquainted. There are poignantly 
distressing scenes in the book,—first the death of John and Jessie’s 
ehild, and then the momentary madness which causes Jessie to 
wreek her life,-and her subsequent illness and death. On the 
whole, however, the story is more concerned with the great drama 
of Nature,—the incidents of lambing and shearing, andthe gather- 
ing of the hay harvest, than with the doings of the several 
characters. It is written with a nobility of tone which is rare 
indeed in these days, and though the character-drawing is not 
very subtle, the book is full of strong primitive emotion. 

The Dragon Painter. By Sidney McCall. (Stanley Paul and 
Co. 6s.)—This is a story of modern Japan which is tuned to a 
key foreign to Western ears. There is a great deal of wild 
romance about it, but the mystery of Umé-ko’s disappearance 
will not be so dark to the reader as to her unfortunate husband. 
The pictures of life in a Japanese family have an air of 
genuineness, though we have no means of knowing whether 
the details are correct. There is a delightful scene in which 
Tatsu, the “dragon painter,” a wild untutored genius from the 
hills, tries to see his lady-love, and encounters only Mata, her old 
servant, who is aghast at such a breach of etiquette :-— 

“For a while he raged like a fame upon the door step, but he was 
no match for his vigorous opponent. It was something to realize 
his own defeat. Gasping, he turned to the friendly rain and 
would have darted from the gate when, with a swoop like a falcon, 
Mata was bodily upon him. He threw his right arm upward as if 
to escape a blow, but the old dame did not belabour him. She 
was trying to thrust something hard and strange into his other 
hand. He glanced toward it. The last indignity of an umbrella, 
‘Open it, madman,’ she cried shrilly after him, ‘and hold your 
robe up; it is one of your new silk ones.’ ” 

The scenery of Japan is picturesquely painted, and the atmo- 
spheric effects are described in such vivid language that they can 
easily be realised by the English reader. 

ReapanLe Novets.—The Glen, By Mary Stuart Boyd. (Mills 
and Boon. 6s.)—This is a story of a most unsophisticated and 
ingenuous Highland maiden. The descriptions of scenery are well 
done.——When Love Knocks, By Gilbert Stanhope. (Same 
publishers. 6s.)\—A modern novel in which a powerful influ- 
eace is exerted by the hervine’s dead mother, who had been 
a celebrated singer. Veiled Hearts. By Rachel Willard. 
(Leisure Hour Library. 6d.)—A missionary story of the labours 
of alady doctor in Egypt. The description of the village suffering 
from cholera is graphie in the extreme. verity Lads. By 
Keighley Snowden. (T. Werner Laurie. 6s.)—The reflections 
of a Yorkshire boy, chiefly told in letters to an uncle. The 
Matrimonial Country. By F.C. Philips. (F. V. White and Co. 
6s.)—A series of modern sketches, some of which are pleasant and 
some very much the reverse. 

















SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


> 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms, ] 


The Inspiration of Prophecy. By G. C. Joyce, D.D. (H. Frowde. 
38. 6d. net.)—Dr. Joyce’s book comes from St. Deiniol’s Library. 
This gives it a special interest, though it would in any case be a 
notable utterance. Dr. Joyce ranges himself on the side of the 
moderate critics,—the party, to speak of Oxford only, of Drs. 
Sanday and Driver. He sees a development in Hebrew Prophecy, 
Divination growing into Prophecy properly so called, the enuncia- 
tion of moral and spiritual truths, and he finds that the great 
agent in bringing about this change was Samuel. Samuel was a 
“seer,” he had a gift of discovering things hidden from ordinary 
minds; but he was more, he was a proclaimer of eternal truths, 
he rebuked the sins of Kings and people. So he was the 
beginner of a great succession of teachers which may be said to 
have reached its highest point in Isaiah. Then we get some data for 
dealing with the great problem of prediction. At first this was 
regarded as the prophet’s main function; it is even the popular 








belief to-day. But the distinction between the proclaimer and 
the predictor was made. In Deuteronomy xiii., if the prophet 
suggests idolatry he is to die, even though his sign or wonder 
eome to pass. The language in chap. xviii. seems to differ; here 
the proof of the true prophet is in his saying coming to pass. But 
how does the matter stand in the later prophets? ‘They certainly 
predict: it is impossible to avoid prediction. “Do this and thou 
shalt live” or “Do this and thou shalt perish” represents the 
form into which the words of one who encourages the right-doing 
or rebukes the wrong-doing of peoples or rulers naturally fall. 
But did these predictions always come true? Jeremiah, for 
instance, anxious to further the perfectly sound policy of dis- 
couraging Egyptian partialities in his countrymen, foretells the 
desolation of Egypt by Nebuchadnezzar. But did all the 
calamities foretold in chap. xviii. actually come upon the country ? 
That is very doubtful. We cannot find any such record in 
Egyptian history. 





Across Yunnan. By Archibald Little. Edited by Mrs. Archi- 
bald Little. (Sampson Low & Co., 3s. 6d. net.)—This volume con- 
tains a series of letters written to the North China Herald in the 
late spring and summer of 1906. It was the last of Mr. Little’s 
valuable contributions to geographical knowledge. It did not 
receive the author’s corrections; but we do not doubt that the 

itor’s care has done all that could be required. Yunnan 
is in the south-west corner of China, a high plateau (five 
thousand feet), and about twenty thousand square miles larger 
than Great Britain. It underwent in the second half of the 
last century one of those excessive vicissitudes which cannot be 
paralleled in the Western world. Its population, estimated in 
1850 at six millions, fell by 1871, under the pressure of civil war, to 
one miilion, and then rose again to twelve. Yunnan borders in one 
place on Tibet, in another on the British Shan States. The letters 
descriptive of the journey, of the country passed through, and of 
the inhabitants, with their manner of life, &c., are interesting 
throughout. Not the least so is the last (Part IV.), which contains 
the journey from Tonking to Hong-kong, and has to do with part 
of French Indo-China. France is carrying out a rigidly exclusive 
policy, after the severest Tariff Reform pattern, in Tonking. 
Living there costs more than it does in neighbouring regions, 
while, on the other hand, France spends upon her Colony great 
sums of money from which she gets no return. That does not 
seem a profitable arrangement. 





We have received the annual Report of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. (146 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 1s.) We have 
no wish to depreciate the work of the Society, carried out, as 
it is, with admirable activity. The sale is pushed with the utmost 
energy, and for all that the Society has been at work for mora 
than a hundred years, there is still plenty of room for its exer- 
tions. Imagine Christian people so ignorant that when shown a 
New Testament the remark made was: “New Testament! Wa 
will keep to the old.” This was in the district of Cologne and 
Aachen. We see that the Society does not refuse to circulate the 
Douai Version. Is it not strange that among the millions of 
volumes annually produced and circulated there is not, as far as 
we can gather from the lists, a simple complete “Bible”? We 
do not see the Apocrypha mentioned, and every one knows that 
the so-called Bible in ordinary circulation is without it. Yet 
every loyal member of the Church of England is under obligation 
to read portions from it between twenty and thirty days in the 
year. With what force can we complain if Romanising clergy 
bring in alien books of devotion, &c., when we are guilty of so 
gross a neglect? As for the intrinsic value, who can compare 
Esther and Ecclesiastes with Ecclesiasticus ? 





The Elements of Negro Religion. By W. J. Edmonston Scott. 
(Edmonston Scott and Co., Edinburgh. 6s. net.)—The word 
“negro” has here a meaning which is somewhat unexpected. 
About 4000 B.C., we are told, the Indo-Bantu race lived in Bengal, 
where it is now represented by the Kol negroes. Elsewhere it is 
to be found in the Bantus of Central and Southern Africa and in 
the Basques. Then we are told that these negroes are the “ direct 
descendants of the antediluvian negro.” If we are to take the 
word in its ordinary sense, any such descent is impossible. All 
this is obscure; but when we are told that “the fundamental 
principles of religion remain immutable throughout all the ages,” 
we are moved to active rebellion. No assertion, it seems to us, 
could be more paradoxical. “God is not subject to evolution”: 
very true. But how about man’s conception of God? Was there 
no process of development between the tribal God of the early 
Hebrews and the Jehovah of Isaiah? Our author has collected a 
vast amount of curious information which doubtless will have its 
uses ; but we cannot accept the principle in which his speculations 
begin. 
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The Brig of Ayr. By James A. Morris. (Stephen and Pollock, 
Ayr.)—The town of Ayr is known to have had a bridge in 1236, 
when provision is made in a charter granted to the town by 
Alexander II. ad sustentationem pontis. It is mentioned after this 
date from time to time, and a view of the town in 1693 shows it. 
How far the seventeenth-century bridge represented that of the 
thirteenth no one knows. Anyhow, in the second half of the 
nineteenth century Ayr had an old bridge which had been 
colebrated by Robert Burns, and the question was,—what was to 
be done with it? ‘This question was complicated by the fact that 
in 1879 one Robert Templeton, a watchmaker and jeweller of the 
town, left his whole estate (£10,000) to the Provost and Town 
Council in trust for the “rebuilding of the Old Bridge.” What 
did “rebuilding” mean? The matter was referred to engineers, 
and, as sentiment could not be measured by rule or weighed 
against gold, they said: “Pull the old thing down and build a 
new one.” Lovers of the past, with special aid from the Burns 
enthusiasts, maintained that the right course was to keep the old 
structure standing and renew or repair where renovation or 
reparation was wanted. The next-of-kin to Roberb Templeton 
stood by ready to claim the bequest for themselves if the trust 
was not properly carried out. The public feeling was appealed to ; 
Lord Rosebery intervened; others helped; the shade of Burns 
was invoked; Mr. Morris, who declares that the pulling down 
scheme would have been hateful to the testator, worked steadily 
for the cause, and in the end it triumphed. He has done well to 
tell the story. 


Lake George and Lake Champlain. By W. Max Reid. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 15s. net.)—These two lakes are near the 
north-eastern boundary of New York State, not far from the 
St. Lawrence. The region is full of scenes deeply interesting to 
both Americans and Canadians. The interest, too, is in the main 
a uniting one. This lake country was the battlefield on which 
France and England fought for the dominion of Canada, and not 
only Canada, but New England. We may well doubt whether 
things would have gone as well as they did for the making of the 
United States if France had contrived to hold the north-east 
corner. It was a great struggle, long—for it lasted for a century 
and a half—and fierce. It would be difficult to reckon up its cost 
in life, not in regular battles only, but in bush-fighting, ambus- 
cades, and exhausting winter expeditions. The ruins of great 
forts add, it may be said, a charm to the scenery,—ithe charm of 
contrast. On the other hand, the same ruins have associations 
which it is not good to have to recall. For this was the Mohawk 
country. Rather than lose the help of their Indian allies, white 
men permitted atrocities which darken the story. Mr. Reid is 
tactful in dealing with this element, but he cannot prevent it 
from darkening his pages. We have in this handsome volumo an 
abundance of photographs doing justice to the scenery, and 
excellent maps which will be of great use to any one who shall 
make up his mind to visit Ticonderoga and the scenes of the life- 
work of Samuel de Champlain. 


Dead Language and Dead Languages. By J.P. Postgate, Litt.D. 
(John Murray. 1s.)—Professor Postgate magnifies his office, and 
does it very effectually. Here we have the inaugural lecture 
which he delivered on appointment to the Chair of Latin in the 
University of Liverpool. He reminded his audience of many 
things, of how much of civilisation, material and moral, they owed 
to Rome, and, chiefly, of what the language really was to them. 
It is an admirable discourse which we shall not attempt to analyse. 
But we must repeat a quotation from a certain M. Brunot, who 
professes the history of the French language at the Sorbonne. 
M. Brunot speaks of “ ce pauvre idiome latin” and “ cette littéra- 
ture séche, stérile, et médiocre,” and selects Petronius (!) as one of 
four authors whom he defies the Latinist to compare with Dante, 
Shakespeare, Goethe—and Flaubert. 


The Extra Pharmacop@ia. Revised by W. Harrison Martindale, 
Ph.D., and W. Wynn Westcott, M.B. (H. K. Lewis. 12s. net.)— 
This is a technical book which cannot be treated in detail in these 
columns. We may indicate, however, some of the new subjects 
treated of in this, the fourteenth edition. We have chapters on 
“Acidi Lactici Bacillus,” “Organic Arsenic Compounds,” and 
“Radium.” Notes are given, or revised from an earlier form, on 
some sixty medicaments. The list of “Patent” medicines has 
been considerably increased. 


The Life-Insurance Agent’s Vade-Mecum. Compiled by James 
Wilkie. (Waterlow and Sons. 1s.)—This is the seventeenth annual 
issue. Many interesting facts and figures might be selected from 
it. The premium rates, it may be observed, vary from £2 4s. 5d. 
to £1 16s. at the age of twenty-one, and from £7 lls. 7d. to 
£6 11s. 10d. at sixty. (We leave out of the comparison all 





aa, 
societies which offer compensating advantages for higher 
premiums.) It is difficult to compare bonuses; but there isa 
useful table which shows “what an Annual Premium of £10 will 
purchase.” X insures his life at forty (mext birthday) and pa 
£10 annually, At the end of twenty-five years the value will . 
from £390 to £486. Closely connected with this is the proportion 
of expenses to premium income. Here the variation is very 
Seven industrial companies appear in the list, and show thesg 
figures : 715, 69°3, 57°1, 56°4 (excluding “ establishment expenses”) 
52°3, 51°3, 26. Of the other companies, the lowest four are 43, 
68, 7-2, 7°77; the highest four are 30:2, 269, 26-7, 205. (Only 
British offices are compared.) Would it not be well if all Offices 
were to agree on the principle adopted by some that a Policy does 
not begin to participate in profits till the premiums paid, with 
compound interest, amount to the sum insured? At present jn 
most offices policies which bring a great loss to the company are 
credited with profits which they have not earned. A considerable 
reduction of premium would be possible. 


We have received the ninth edition of The Justice’s Note-Book 
by the late W. Knox Wigram, which appears under the care of 
Charles Miller Atkinson, Stipendiary Magistrate for the City of 
Leeds (Stevens and Sons, and Sweet and Maxwell, 7s. 6d.) This 
isa short account of the jurisdiction and duties of Justices ang 
an epitome of criminal law. It is conveniently arranged ig 
alphabetical form. 


Production of the Printed Catalogue. By Alex. J, Philip 
(R. Atkinson. 5s. net.)—Mr. Philip, who presides over a borough 
library, here sets forth the advantages of having a printed cata. 
logue, shows how such may be cheaply and efficiently produced, 
how the expense may be mitigated by advertisements, and how 
—an important matter commonly, we imagine, neglected—the 
sale may be promoted. 


Wayside Wisdom. By E. M. Martin. (Longmans and (o, 
5s. net.) —Here we have a volume of essays. They are not without 
merit; but we cannot rank the writer with great essayists, He 
has not caught the spirit of the thing. In his first chapter he 
comes to speak about gipsies. Charles Lamb would have written 
an apologia for the gipsy which would have offended no one; but 
it is too absurd when we are gravely told that the gipsy gives 
back as much as he takes. The man steals the fowl, but the 
woman makes it up by telling fortunes for a shilling instead of a 
guinea, and offering remedies “at which science laughs, but that 
credulity tries and is rewarded.” The experiences of credulity, if 
we trust to sober facts, are not so happy. Then we read about 
“ Being in Love.” We havea string of names from Helen and 
Paris to “ Abailard and Heloise” (the usual spelling suits better 
the popular character of the essay). They are all blameworthy 
“from the highest moral standpoint of conventional civilisation.” 
What in the world does this mean? What conventional civilis 
tion is there in the Ten Commandments? If the essayist must 
treat such a subject, let him see how Charles Lamb dealt with the 
morality of the Restoration Drama. 


The Fifth Book of Pilgrimages to Old Houses. 
(The Author, Old Parsonage, Didsbury. 21s. net.)—Mr. Moss is 


By Fletcher Moss. 


not wholly at peace with the world. The book-trade does not 
like that a writer should publish for himself, and it has contrived 
to shut out his books from all London libraries except the British 
Museum, which “ has some, not all, of them,”—surely it ought te 
have all if Mr. Moss is under the samo law as his fellow-country- 
men. Then ho has a complaint against the same fellow-country- 
men. He has fora frontispiece the picture of a monastic ruin with, 
under the inscription, “ The House of God.” That is a long story 
to tell; but some of the Religious Houses were very far from 
being houses of religion. Mr. Moss might read in the Monasticon 
what Cardinal Morton found at St. Albans. However, the reader 
may find plenty to enjoy in this handsome volume. First comes 
the description of the home of the Plowdens of Plowden. Then, 
along with others, we have Worsley Hall, where the Duke of 
Bridgewater, with the help of James Brindley, matured his great 
scheme of inland navigation; Clayton Hall, associated with the 
Byrons and the Chathams; Tatton Old Hall, which was, in a way, 
a discovery of our author’s; Lanercost, Naworth Castle, Lee Hail, 
Ellesmere, Crewe Hall, and the Roman Wall. Was this last an 
“Qld House”? Certainly, Mr. Moss answers, for hundreds of 
thousands of men lived in it from first to last. (It is scarcely 
correct to say that a certain legion “called itself the Victorious. . 
The title Victrie was official, and given by authority. It was 
borne by the Sixth Legion—that here mentioned—and the 
Twentieth, in the latter case with the addition of Valeria.) 
Mr. Moss’s volume is illustrated by a great number of admirable 
photographs. 
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s in Coal Mining. By Alexander Forbes. (Blackie 

4 4 6d.)—This book, we learn from the title-page, is 
wad “ om Supplementary and Continuation Classes,” and it is 
pe. ctore a “certificated colliery manager.” Is it not some- 
oe a the leudator temporis acti to mark that such a book 
pee nd roduced? It indicates a very different state of things 
Se Pbich existed less than a century ago, when women 
wes employed in carrying heavy loads of coal up ladders, and 
aoa aged three years used to hold candles for their fathers to 
work by: 


Land Taxes and Mineral Right Duties. _By Thomas Moffet. 
(John Murray. 5s. net.)—This volume contains an analysis of the 
Land Taxes, &c., part of the Finance Act of 1910 “from a Sur- 
yeyor and Valuer’s standpoint.” It is explanatory, not contro- 
versial, and it is needless to say anything about it here. One 
remark, however, may be made. That the working of the Act 
will provide abundant employment for the surveyor and valuer is 
manifest on the face of it. A little reflection makes it seem 
probable that the lawyer will have his share. 
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LIBERTY’S 
WORLD-FAMED 
BEAUTIFUL & INEXPENSIVE 
FURNITURE FABRICS 


PATTERNS POST-FREE 
Regent Street, London 





Liberty & Co., Ltd. 
who wishes t tire Pensi 
EVERY MAN shy hes ‘2.7 andiOn PROpLEen,” 


which will be sent post-free on application to the 
National Provident Institution 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 


48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
ROYAL 
INSURANCE 


COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 





Total Funds - £16,630,262. 


FIRE, including LOSS OF 
PROFITS, MARINE, LIFE, 
ACCIDENT, BURGLARY. 


HEAD {i North John Street, LIVERPOOL, 
OFFICES (28 Lombard Street, LONDON. 


ALLIANCE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Heap Orrick: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 














ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £17,000,000. 





Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, GC.V.O. 





THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY EMBRACE 
ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE, 





DEATH DUTIES.—Special forms of Policies have been prepared 
by the Company providing for the payment of Death Duties, 
thus avoiding the necessity of disturbing investments at a 


time when it may be difficult to realise without loss, 


INCOME TAX.—Under the provisions of the Act, Income Tax is 
not payable on that portion of the Assured’s income which !3 
devoted to the payment of annual premiums on an assurance on 
his life. Having regard to the amount of the Tax, this abate- 
ment (which is limited to one-sixth of the Assured’s income) 
is an important advantage to Life Policy holders. 

Full particulars of all classes of Insurance, together with Proposal Forms 
and Statement of Accounts, may be had on application to any of the 


Company’s Offices or Agents, Applications for Agencies invited. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 








A RECORD PERFORMANCE 


accomplished by a standard 4-seated touring 


NAPIER 
NAPIER 


65 h.p. 6 cy!. 


LONDON TO EDINBURGH & BACK (799 MILES) 
ON TOP SPEED. 


PETROL CONSUMPTION OVER THE WHOLB 
TRIAL, 1935 MILES PER GALLON. 


SPEED ON TRIAL AFTERWARDS ON BROOK. 
LANDS TRACK, 76°:042 MILES PER HOUR. 


8. F. EDGE, Ltd., 14 New Burlington Street, London, W. 








6 HURCOH 
CAMBRIDGE 


, 
SEPTEMBER 26rn, 27ru, 28ru, 297Tu, 30rn, 1910, 

MEMBERS’ TICKETS to admit to all Meetings except to those arranged 
for Men and Women, 6s. each, or 7s. 6d. to include also return fare by especial 
train to Ely for Opening Service in Ca! 

The Railway Companies will issue Return Tickets at a fare and a quarter for 
Members furnished with a certificate by the Secretary, available from Sep- 
tember 24th to October Ist inclusive. 

Applications, enclosing remittanee, to the HON. SECRETARIES, 11 Pem- 
broke Street, Cambridge; or the S.P.C.K., Northumberland Avenue, London, 
W.C.; the CHURCH HOUSE, Dean's Yard, Westminster, 5.W.; and Mr, 

HN HART, Maltravers House, Arundel Street, Strand, W.C, 
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pa COLUMBIA. (To Old Etonians and Others.)— 

Money may be profitably and Somty invested in central city Property, 
where judicious investment will return from 10% to 30%.—For full par- 
ticulars write to R. E. MACNAGHTEN (late Alexander & Macnaghten), 
Thirteenth Street, North Vancouver, B.C., Box 118. References: G. H. 
Haliam, a Ortygia, | Harrow-on-the-Hill, England; Rev. Hugh Hooper, 
St. John’s tory, Noi Vancouver. 


HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE & TO LET. 


ANTONIO, TIVOLI, 20 miles from ROME.—TO LET, 

e FULLY FURNISHED, early in October, with excellent, be amen me | 
servants. Heated throughout with hot-water radiators, Every room faces Sout 

and has magnificent views over Roman Cam and famous Tivoli Water- 
fails.—Particulars of Mra. SEARLE HALLAM, Ortygia, Harrow-on-the-Hill. 














APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


GCounry OF LONDON. 
CENTRAL SCHOOL. 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for 
appointment as HHAD-MASTER of the Haverstock Hill Central Boys’ 
School, and as HEAD-MISTRESS of Haverstock Hill Central Girls’ School. 
These schools, which are situated in the Hampstead district, will probably be 
ready for opening in October next, and the Council has decided that the 
curriculum in each case shall have an iudustrial bias. 

The salary attaching to the post of Head-Master will be £3004 year, rising 
to £4800 by annua! increments of £10, and to the post of Head-Mistress £22 


“a year, rising to £300 by annual increments of £3, and a final increment of £3. 


Candidates must, as a rule, have had ten years’ experience in teaching in a 
Public Elementary School, Technical or Secondary Day School, and the 
successful candidates, if not already in the service of tha Council, will be 
required to undergo a medical examination. 

The object of the School will be to provide a four-years’ course of training 
for pupils between the ages of 11 and 16, which will prepare the pupils for 
eutry into industrial pursuits immediately upon leaving school. The question 
of bringing this School under Section 42 of the Regulations of the Board of 
Education for Technizal Schools has not yet been considered. 

Applications for appointment must be made ou forms to be obtained on 
oP :cation (provided that a stamped, addressed envelope is enclosed) to the 

“DUCATION OFFICER (E.12), London County Council Education Offices, 
Victoria Embankment, W.C. The completed forms must be returned to the 
— Odlicer not later than by the first post on Monday, 12th September, 

910, . 

For full information as to the nature of a Central School, and as to the 
detailed conditions of appointment to these posts, reference should be made to 
the issue of the London County Council Gazette for 22nd Aucust, 1910, which may 
Le obtained through any newsagent, or from Measrs. P, S. King & Son, 2 and 4 
Great Smith Street, Westminster; S.W., price ld., post-froe 1}d. 

Canvassing will be held to be a disqualification for employment. 

G. L. GOMME, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 

L.C.C. Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 

16th August, 1910. 





(ers: BOROUGH OF HUDDERSFIELD 
TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 


Principal—J. F. HUDSON, M.A., B.Sc. 
APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the position of LECTURER in 


ECONOMICS. 
Salary £150 per annum.—For further particulars apply to 


THOS. THORP, Secretary. 


LASGOW PROVINCIAL COMMITTEE FOR THE 
TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


GEOGRAPHY, 


The COMMITTEE REQUIRE the services of an ASSISTANT LECTURER 
in GEOGRAPHY. Commencing salary £150 per annum.—Application, stating 





_ age, experience, and ~ qualifications in Geography, and accompanied by six 
8 


copies of testimonials, may be made to the DIRECTOR of STUDIES, 
Technical College, Glasgow, on or before August 25th, 1910. 


| esa PUPIL.—VAUANCY in High-Ciass 
J) Works for Gentleman's Son under eighteen. Premium. Three years’ 
course. Personal supervision of M.Inst.C.E. Position after expiration of 
a Box 208, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
zondon, W.C. 


TI\O0 PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited, 

have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners; No premium 
required. ‘Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmiacham. 


ARGE MANUFACTURING BUSINESS REQUIRES 


energetic YOUTH of good education to learn business.—Address 




















ESTMINSTER HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 

The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on OCTOBER 3rd. 

The Hospital is most conveniently situated, being immediately opposite 
West minster Abbey. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS to the value of £370 will be competed for on 
September 20th and 2ist. 

FEES: 25 guineas per annum, 

Special Terms are given to the Sons of Medical Men. 

ere are unrivalled capes for CLINICAL WORK, and great facilities 
for obtaining RESIDE APPOINTMENTS. 

Under a scheme for the teaching of the Preliminary and Intermediate 
Subjects of the Medical Course, made with the Science Department of King's 
College, all the subjects of the Curriculum in its Preliminary, Intermediate, 
and Final Branches are now taught by Specialists in their own departments. 

A Prospectus and full particulars may be obtained by application to the 
Dean, E. ROCK CARLING, ¥.R.C.S., Westminster Hospital, S.W. 


ONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 

The WINTER SESSION COMMENCES on OCTOBER Ist. 

The Hospital is the lirgest in England: 922 beds are in constant use; in- 
patients last year, 14,990; out-patients, 208,691; accidents, 15,067; major 
operations, 4,458. 

APPOINTMENTS.—A_ hundred quetiiet appointments are made annually ; 
more than 150 Dressers, Clinical Clerks, &c., every three months. 
SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES.—Thirty-seven Scholarships and Prizes are 
given annually. Seven Entrance Scholarships will be offered in September. 

Eulargement of the Hospital and College. 

For Pros oan coh td tabeaeaal 1 ly or by letter to 

‘or tus a information, apply or by 
we MUNRO torr, Warden, 
Mile End, E. London Hospital Medical College. 











[THE MIDDLESEX Hospiq,, 
MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


PARENTS, GUARDIANS, CLERGYMEN, and others wh 
" iy 


may be called upon to advise as to the careors of Young 


Men are requested to write for particulars concerning the 
MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, which is one 
of the Schools of London University, and which hag been 
largely rebuilt and equipped to meet the most recent educational 
requirements. 

A letter addressed to H. CAMPBELL THOMSON, ap 
F.R.C.P., Dean of the School, at the Middlesex athe, 
London, W., will bring full particulars as to fees, &e » and also 
of the Hospital Appointments and the valuable Scholarships and 


Prizes that are awarded annually to the value of over £1,000, 


Lectures and Classes will be resumed on October 3rd, 





EDFORD COLLEGE FOR Wowegy 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), . 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, w, 


Principal—Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A. 

The MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS on THURSDAY, OCTOBER Gry, 

LECTURES are given in preparation for all Ex»minstions of the University at 
London in Arta, Science, and Preliminary Medicine for the Teachers’ Divloms 
London ; the Teachers’ Certificate, Cambridge ; and for the Cambridge Ligh, " 
Local Examination. : 

Six Laboratories are open to Students for practical work. 

There is a special course of SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION IN Hygtryg 
designed to furnish training for Women Factory ard Sanitary Inspectors and 
Teachers of Hygiene. 

The ART SCHOOL may be atiended by Students who are not taking othor 
subjects at the College. 

A single Course iv any subject may be attended. 

Regular Physical Instruction is given free of cost to Studerts who desire it 
by a fully qualitied woman Teacher. 

Accommodation for 56 Resident Students is provided partly in the Collere 
and partly in an additional residence at South Villa, Regent's Park, ? 

Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL at the Colloge, 


DEPARTMENT FOR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN TEACHING. 

The Course includes full preparation for the Examinations for the Teaching 
Diplomas granted by the Universities of London and Cambridge. 

Students are admitted to the Training Course in October and in January, 

One Free Piace (valne £26 58.), one Scholarship of the value of £9, ani 
a limited number of Grauts of £10 are offered for the Course beginning in 
January, 1911. 

They will be awarded to the best Candidates holding a Degree or its 
equivalent in Arts or Science. 

Applications should be sent to the HEAD of the DEPARTMENT. 





NIVERSITY OF BRISTOL 


Prospectuses and full particulars of any of the following will be forwarded on 
application :— 
FACULTY OF ARTS. 
FACULTY OF SCIENCE. [Including Department of Agricultun! 


Science. 

FACULTY OF MEDICINE. Medicine and Surgery. Dental Surgery. 
Public Hea!th, 

FACULTY OF ENGINEERING. 

SECONDARY TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 

DAY TRAINING COLLEGES (Men and Women), 

HALLS OF RESIDENCE. 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND BURSARIES. 

EVENING CLASSES. 

The SESSION in the FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE, and MEDICINE 
will commence on MONDAY, October 3rd; in the FACULTY OF ENG! 
NEERING on TUESDAY, September 15th. 

JAMES RAFTER, Registrar. 


M\HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


COURSES are held and DEGREES are awarded in_ the following 
Faculties:—ARTS, PURE SCIENCE, MEDICINE, LAW, APPLIED 
SCIENCE (including Engineering, Metallurgy, and Mining). a 

Co COURSES ABE OPEN TO MEN AND WOMEN STUDENT! 
The SESSION 1910-1911 COMMENCES OCTOBER 5th, 1910, 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Entrance and Post-Graduate Scholarships are awarded each year. 
PROSPECTUSES, giving full information, may be obtained free from 
W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS on WEDNESDAY, September 2ist. 
Second-Class Saloon attached to 3.45 p.m. from Waterioo. 
For Prospectus apply to the Principal, Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
‘elephone: 7 Grayshott. 


a —— 
RURO HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS— 
A thoroughly good general education offered. Church teaching. Special 
training for girls wishing to take up Domestic Economy. Preparation = 
Scholarships at the Universities, and for Certificates of the National Froebe 
Union. A limited number of Bursariesand Studentships are available. 
received. Terms moderate. Excellent climate for delicate or Anglo-Indisa 
children.—Full particulars from the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


HL IGHFLELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 
AUTUMN TERM BEGINS ON THURSDAY, SEPT. 2x. 
St FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 
Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 


St. Folix School stands in ten acres of ground about a mile from the sea 08 
the bracing Suffolk coast. 
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De eee a 
AINING COLLEGE 
WAP CRP Edhar 
Piincipal—Miss ALICE WOODS, 
Girton College, Moral Science Tri 


pos. 
admit uary and Se od to pare for the London and 
Students _ ~~! ro the Hig! er Certificate of the National 


rave § eSfoxansurs, of from £10 to £30, offered to Candidates in 


Septem HALL OF RESIDENCE, BRONDESBURY 
WiNkWORTH (Warden, Mrs. H. M. FE LKIN 
Students attending tb the Maria Gang College for So ie ‘Training of Teachers in 
al wocendeny and Preparatory Se 
The Hall is situated on high ground, close to the nee , and within one 
walk of the Cr sr. Park Station on the No "London Railway. 
minies alk cvs apply to the WARDEN or to the PRINCIPAL at the College, 
ye! Road, Brondesbury, London, N.W. 


a Ol CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 


T vONeD rw a ), Litt.D. (Dublin); Girto: 
M. H. WOOD, ndon i ; Girton 
onieneidge ; Classical Tripos ; late Vice-Principal of 8, Mary's College, 





Pediat 
NT roviding 2 year’s professional training for secondary 
A se ares inchudes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
oe te (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
fem Toot opportunity is given for practice in Soothing Science, 
Z aages, Mathematics, and other subjects in schools in ys Students 
— Sdmitted in January and in September, Fees £75 and £6 articulars as 
A aa gcations for admission, MINCIPALY bursarics, rt ya fund may be 
obtained om application t to the PRINCIPAL, Cambridge Training College. 





QOUTH- WESTERN POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 
S MANRESA ROAD, CHELSEA, 


HOME joey ate DEPARTMENT.—A Full Course in Domestic Subjects 
and Household Management BEGINS in OCTOBER, 1910. 

S HMICAL, TRAINING COLLEGE.—Educational and Curative Gymnas- 
tics on Swedish System. Three Years’ Course in Theory and Practice, Special 
training i Class Teaching. SESSION BEGINS in OCTOBER, 1910, 

otters for Prospectus and fees to the REGISTRAR OF WOMEN 
NTS. 


pAtreRsea POLYTECHNIC, 5.W. 


a. G. RAWSON, D.Se, 
TRAINING DEPARTMENT. aun TEACHERS OF DOMESTIC 
NCE 


NEXT SESSION BEGINS. SEPTEMBER l5ra, 1910, ; 
A Residential Hostel for Women Students has been opened by the Governing 














oe prospectus a] apply to tl the SECRETARY. 
Qua=x $ COLLEGE, Hartsy Street, Lonpoy, W. 





Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
Visitor: The LORD BISHOP CF LONDON, 
Vice-Princi and Dean. Professor J. EDWARDS, M.A, 
Warden: Miss C. E. LEWER, B.A. (Lond.) 
The NEW SESSION begins on Tuesday, OCTOBER 4ru, 
QUEEN'S CLLESS SCHOOL (Head-Mistress: Miss M. D. TEALE) 
reopens on Thursday, SEPTEMBER 22np. 
Particulars of both and B BOARDING- HOUSE from the SI SECRETARY. 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognised by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University Delegney for Secondary Training, and by 
the Cambridge Syndicate, 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A. 
(late Lecturer in Education, Manchester Uni versity). 

Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma, 
and the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £65, 
Scholarships of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry. 
There isa Loan Fund. 


FypeBaston HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, (Dublin) 
(Late of Girton College, Cambridge ; Medizval and Modern Languages Tripos), 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School), House- 
Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW, 
Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H, KEELING, 
A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—Highb-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 

Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin, Thorough Education 

on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 

Pupils re for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
require ealthy situation. Tennis, hockey, 


EVERLEY HIGH SCHOOL, EAST YORKSHIRE, 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

New School Buildings. Boarding-House under personal supervision of 

Head-Mistress, in 12 acres of grounds at playing-fiells.—For Llustrated 

Prospectus apply to the HEAD- MISTRE 


St MARGARET'S SCHOOL ror GIRLS CO., LTD., 
POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE, 

, Education on modern lines. Healthy situation; gravel soil; 
extensive grounds; Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, &c. Head-Mistress—Miss 
WORSFOLD (formerly Assistant- Mistress at St. Leonard’s School, St. Andrews). 

Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRE' TARY. 

The _the AUTUMN TERM COMMENCES on F FRIDAY, 23rd September. 























QOUTHPORT, LANCS.—Ciarenpon Hovse ScHoon.— 
Gentlemen's Daughters. Mies HOGBEN, M.A. (Scholarship, Classical 
Honours, &c., Girton College, Cambridge), and excellent Staff. Best Masters, 
Splendid musical training. Great successes University, Art, Music Examinations. 
Foreign —y « s spoken, Ideal situation on sea, Large ty md Field, 
Riding, Rowing, wimming, Tennis, Physical! Culture. Illustrated ospectus, 


WALLaser GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
CHESHIRE.—Boarding-School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situa. 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
an trom — ol. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER ve ean of 
allasey School).—For Prospectus apply to 5. at 

the School, Telephone : 381 Liscard, 


KELLFIELD, RIPON. 
Head-Mistress— Miss F. YATE- LEE, M.A. 
(Cert, Stndent Girton College; Senior of St. Leonards School, St. Andrews), 
Modern education, Splendid record of health, Large grounds, gravel soil. 
____ Two Scholarships awarded annually, 


TINTERSDORF, BIRKDALE, LANCASHIRE. 
rn (Removed from Berli n, 1867. * —Principals: The Misses SIMON; Miss 
B JANAU, B.Sc. Honours Gant ); Miss ETHELWYN M. AMERY, 

A. (Lond.) The Annual Review an anes a be obtained by pplying 
to the © the PRINCIPALS. CHRISTMAS: TE MENCES § SEPT. 1 











QT.4 ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA wc rok WOMEN 
With Title of L.L.A. 


T. MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, 
ry ty Ayt hg 

eh anagmane OREMS EEE e n pal of the 

(1) TRAINING COLLEG for Secondary Teachers Preparation for 
mbridge and London Teachers’ and the Certificates 

of the Natiogsl Prochel Unions 

rE eens DAY Ny and Kindergarten. eek ones 
:—STUDENTS, Residen ae. 

a year. SCHOOL, 24-30 —% EInDENGLHTEN, 9-12 _, — 

A few Boarders are ved at the Head-Mistress'’s House, 4 Orsett Trace, 

my ty ey 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
President— Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. —— 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.8, (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. ee | Train Ed samen 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 





taught, including Outdoor Games, 8 Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hye Hygiene, ~"Ey and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with o_o to successful students. Schools and Colleges 


oes rT ee teachers. 

ENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a cial course of 
instruction in 1 Here Sick Nursing, y eg Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, a -{~— and pe a Finishing Lessons can also 
be —— fe permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, en Gladstone, ston fos and Rev. E. Fi yttelton, D.D— 
Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 

LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne | meng hy Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are tesined't in this Co to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, ta Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, be. 


{ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incor porated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 
of Education, Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C, G. Monte- 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur @. Symonds. —For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning iar Beholasehips apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 


BROADWATER BALL, WORTHING, 


LE PLEIN red im DIEPPE. 
Thorough and ive climate. grounds. Special 
arrangements for Pupils from abroad. me tem The Misses TRITION. 


CO stowerass sencor H EREFO R D— 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for GIRLS on modern lines. Excellent educa- 
tion combined with all kinds of handiwork. Large garden. Inclusive fees. 
ee BEGINS SEPTEMBER 19th, Head-Mistress—Mrse. PAUL 


EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY.— 

Conducted by Miss E. DAWES, M.A., D.Lit.(London), The comforts 
of a refined home. orough education on the pow le of a sound mind ina 
sound body. No cramming, but preparation xaminations if desired. 
French and German a speciality. Large grounds. High and healthy position. 


UVUEENWO OD, EASTBOURN B— 

Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Mies JOHNS, M.A. Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 
New premises, specially built for a School, opened 1906, Large Playing-fields 
and Rink. Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming. 


] RIGHTON, HOVE—ST. CATHERINE’S SCHOOL 
for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Thorough modern education, 
with every care of health. Spacious dormitories and class-rooms. Organised 
ns garden. Excellent references. Moderate fees, Principal: 
iss r) Ne 


INDHEAD. — GIRLS’ PREPARATORY HOME 
SCHOOL. joe playground and gardens, Opens September under 

the Misses EVERARD. 
Apply for ne to R. BAGOT EVERARD (M.A. Oxon., late Principal 
Boys’ Preparatory School), Remenham, Hindhead. 


WANAGE.— LEESON HOUSE.—High-class mo: nodern 
School for Gentlemen’s Daughters, 300 ft. above sea level, in exclusive 
grounds of 42 acres. Careful physical culture and plenty of outdoor life. 
Excellent sea-bathing. Resident B.A. and Foreign Wistrececs.— Particulars 
from HEAD-MISTRESS, 


IRLS’ ENDOWED SCHOOL, 

SKIPTON, YORKSHIRE,—Boarding and Day School.— Head. Mist ress : 
Miss BROADBENT (Cambri , Historical Tripos, M.A.Dublin (late of Newn- 
ham College). Boarding fees ‘per term.—A tus, with full details and 
regulations, may be obtained on application to the SE( "RETA RY, at the School, 
or to the Clerk to the Governors, RICHARD WILSON, Sc slicitor, Skipton. 


IR EDMUNDand LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightfaul Home School 
with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters only. Entire charce of 
Children with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 minus, 
trom sea.—For Lllustrated Prospectus, apply PRINCIPAL. 


MHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 


Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. London (formerly Second 
Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold), Bracing air from Downs and Sea, 
Special care given to individual development. 


INCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS. 
ON-SEA.—High and bracing situation. House built for School; 

perfect sanitation. Large garden and playing-ficld. Gymnasium, sea-ba thing, 
riding, hockey, and all games. Preparation for Universities, Oxford and 
Cambridge Joint Board Exaininations, Associated Board, &c. Seven Resident 
Mistresses, including French and German ; Visiting Masters.—lllustrated 
Prospectus from the Principal, Miss AGNES BOOTH. 


ONMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL—CAPITAL AND 
lV HEALTHY EDUCATION FOR GIRLS, Special Class which spends 
two hours daily on Domestic Subjects. PREPARATION for UNIVERSITIES, 
Buildings in large grounds, high above the town. Southaspect. NEXT THERM, 
SEPTEMBER lérn.— Apply, ead-Mistress, Miss ETHELDREDA CARLE S38. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, se; te Cubicles, Hockey, Teunis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great a vantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospeetus apply PRINCIPAL. 


T HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL 
Principals—Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton College), and Miss POTTER, 


Home comforts combined with the Highest Educational Advantages. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical, Theoretical. 
Gold Medallist R.H.S. Exam., 1909, trained here.) Greenhouses. MARAIC HER 



























































- » apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A, Scheme, The University, 


Bt. ye iy 


YSTEM, by Frenchman, tering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.—-Principals: 
LILY HUGHES-JONES, YP F.B.H.3, See Prospectus, 
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HE REV. B. BARING-GOULD, late Vicar of St. 
Michael's, Blackheath, desires to highly RECOMMEND a SCHOOL for 
the DAUGHTERS of GENTLE N. Home comforts, with highest educa- 
tional adrantazes on modern lines, ate y facilities for the study of music and 
languages. Good field for gue. xcellent examination resulta.—For Pros- 
pectus apply PRINCIPAL, Mounthurst, Oak Hil! Park, Frognal, Hampstead. 
TAMMERERS and all interested in the subject should 
read a book by one who cured himself after suffering forty years. 
“STAMMERING, ITS TREATMENT, AND REMINISCENCES FA 
STAMMERER,” post-free. — B. BEASLEY, Dept. B, Tarrangower, 
Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 








St OLAVE'’S AND ST. SAVIOUR’S GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL, TOWER BRIDGE, S.E. 
Head-Master—W. G. RUSHBROOKE, Esq., M.L. 
8ST. SAVIOUR’S AND ST. OLAVE'S GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
NEW KENT ROAD, S.FE. 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. G. FRODSHAM, B.A. 

ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, TUESDAY, September 13th, 1910. 
CHRISTMAS TERM COMMENCES WEDNESDAY, September léth, 1910. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS for either School may be awarded on 
the results of the Examinations, 

Forms of application for admission to either School may be obtained from 
the CLERK to the GOVERNORS, Tower Bridze, 8.E. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 
Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern sides; 
separate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in March, Valuable 
leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals. The new Physical and 
Biological Laboratories and the new Gymnasium and Music Rooma, erected 
at a cost of over £20,000, are now open.—Apply, The BURSAR. 


\j ELLINGTON COLLEGE, WELLINGTON, SALOP. 
One of the fi e mo ore speanding Bel Is in Europe, 
e fin ui ard ix choo! 
REOPENS Papay. PT. a. 
Prospectus on application to the PRINCIPAL or Secretary. 
Oye HOUSE, KELLY COLLEGE, TAVI- 
STOCK.—Healthy situation. All modern Public School requirements. 
Army leaving Certificates, Domestic arrangements under personal supervision 
of Mrs. Linnell, who is a trained nurse with highest references. Terms 
moderate. Scholarships.—Apply, W. LINNELL, M.A.Oxon, 


| ANE COURT SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET.— 

The Rev. H. J. GRAHAM, M.A., assisted by Mr. HUGH F. POOLEY, 
M.A. (Rugby and Univ. Coll., Oxon.), PREPARES BOYS from 7 to 14 for the 
Public Schools and Osborne. French taught orally. Bathing; cricket field.— 
Prospectus on application to SCOTTER, Well Walk, Hampstead. 























ORCESTER KING'S SCHOOL.—Preparation for 
Universities, Naval Clerkships, Medical and Professional life. TEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS on NOVEMBER lira and lérn, NEXT TERM SEPTEM- 
BER 19ru. Three boarding-houses. Leaving exhibitions. Moderate fees.— 
Apply, Head-Master, Rev. W. H. CHAPPEL, M.A., Hon. Canon. 


ING’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER.—JUNIOR SCHOOL 

for Boys under 13 JUST OPENED. Also new BOARDING-HOUSE, 

overlooking playing-fields. Special Army Class. Valuable Exhibitions to Univer- 

sities. Thoroughly-equipped Laboratories recently opened. NEXT TERM 
BEGINS SEPT. 20rn.—Apply to the Head-Master, Rev. R. F. ELWYN, M.A. 

A SUFFOLK RECTOR (M.A Camb. ox-Scholar) 

RECEIVES TWO or THREE PUPILS requiring individual attention 

with the advantages of a good country home. Large house and grounds, 

~~ ft. one sea. Separate bedrooms.—‘‘Q. 376," Shelley's, Gracechurch 

Street, E.c. 


YJOCKLINGTON SCHOOL, E. YORKS. 


Rich Foundation. Fees £55, number of Scholarships and Exhibitions 
tenable at Oxford, Cambridge, and elsewhere, ranging from £90 for five years 
to £25 for four years. Valuable Scholarships tenable at the School. A large 
6um is being spent in bringing the School up to modern requirements. 

For particulars apply to G. H. KEETON, M.A., Head Master Elect, Sixth 
Form Master, Fettes Collere, Edinburgh. 

SCHOOL. 


Brees seere® 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep, for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 














ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 
(2} hours from London.) 
Endowod Public School at moderate cost. Scholarships and leaving Exhibi- 
tions. Separate Junior House for boys under 12. 
bc D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. _ 
Ss" EKBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 
wticulars, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acreman 


louse, Sherborne, 
COLLEGE, 


LAN DOVERY 
SOUTH WALES. 

Public School, Moderate feos, Healthy country, Scholarship Examination 

at Private Schools in March 


Wordlen—Rev, W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A. 
R YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
: Head-Master—G, F. A. OSBORNE, M.A, 
For further particulars apply to HEAD-MASTER,. 


| UNSTABLE SCHOOL.—Built 1888. Fine buildings. 
7 Healthy site, 00ft. above sea. petty sentepes science laboratories. 
Swimming-bath. Ten acres playing-fields, et corps. Miniature range. 
Gymnasium. University Scholarships won. School House (dormitories), £50; 
Ashton Lodge (separate bedrooms), Mr. E. E. APTHORP, £60 per annum, 
inclusive fecs.—Apply to Head-Master, L. C. R. THRING, 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE, 
Healthily situated near the Moors, Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities. NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN on THURSDAY, September 15th, 1910, 
he Head-Master —C. W. ATKINSON, M.A, Cantab. z 
SR Rh Bh ES SCHOOL, 
KENDAL, WESTMORLAND. 
Head-Master: WILFRED SESSIONS, B.Se. 
This School has doubled itself in the last few years, 
Terms, 60 to 70 guineas. 
____——s*éPullly illustrated Prospectus on application. 
(j4ee4e SCHOOL. 
A PREPARATORY HOUSE, specially designed for a limited number of 
BOYS, will be OPENED in SEPTEMBER. 
Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Oakham, Butland. 

















ene 
DIN BURG 
4 fatal nat” CADEY Y, 


Rector—R. H. FERAED, M.A. Oxon, 


be entered. . of Boys who are to 
2 pe | Tf SR 
HAGPREOS, C2, Suk nd assur 6 Nea Ge et Ca 
burgh. , vid Street, Edin. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—This old Ine 
grade Public School is being reorganised and much en to ret. 
modate 200 boys of 10-19 years of age. New School buildines co n™ 
equipped in every respect, and two new boarding-houses of the latest mabletely 
Pane are being provided at a cost of £25,000. The situation health best 
delightful.—Apply to Head-Master, Rev. W. W. HOLDGATE, Man? 4 


ASTBOURNE COLLEQE 

‘4 _President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Re Ps 
WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special A v.FP.3 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. 4 os 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &c "E hibi 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPT na 


4 ASTBOURNE.—ST. CHRISTOPHER'S SCHOOL— 
4 Fine position, modern buildings, beautiful chapel, laying-felds, 
French on modern lines. Music specially encouraged. About 50 oys receie 
First Scholarship at Rugby, May, 1910. Preparation for Navy.—Heat Merge 
Rev. LIONEL R. BROWNE, M.A. (late of St. Andrew's, Eastbourne) os 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS.—Co-educatioml, 
aims at developing physique, intellect, and character. Thorouzh eduestio, 

on modern lines from a. upwards, preparing without break for Universities 
and Professions. Handicrafts well taught. Bracing air, model buildings, 
Expert care of delicate boys.—Principal, J. H. N. STEPHENSON, M.A. Oxon, 


Le 

ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.— 
FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on NOY. 30th~ 

DEC, 2nd for Classics, Maths., or Modern Subjects. Classes for ARMY NAVAL 
CLERKSHIPS, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c. Laboratories 
approved for Medical Study. Well-equipped JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 
8 to 13. 5 Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. C. R. L. McDOWALL, M.A. 


T. CLARE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, WALMER 
% (Formerly at Manor House, Hastings).—Head-Masters: Mr, A. E, 
MURRAY; Mr. JOHN ASTON, M.A. Ch. Ch., Oxford. Successes in 1909— 
Classical Scholarship, Harrow; King’s Scholarship, Westminster; Modern 
Scholarship, Wellington ; Classical Scholarship, Weymouth College. 


| sug x: TUITION.—Rev. E. W. HUNTINGFORD, 
_ MLA. L. “Mods.” and “ Greats,” late VI. Form Master Shrewabury 
School, has VACANCY for one PUPIL after Christmas (16 to 18). Highest 
references required.—Tilstock Vicarage, Whitchurch, Salop. 


tober, 191 
day, 3rd . 





























HE REV. P. E. RAYNOR, M.A., formerly Assistant- 

Master at Marlborough and Wellington, late Head-Master of Ipswich 

School, RECEIVES THREE PUPILS to prepare for the University or Pro- 
fessions.—Tingewick Rectory, Buckincham. 


FOREIGN. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly ‘eo Specie! facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Shetching, Art 
German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking, 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


| IEPPE.—Miss KETTLE, “Les Fauvettes,’ RECEIVES 
8 ENGLISH GIRLS to complete education. Perfect French, with 
every home comfort and attention to health. Moderate fees. 
Miss Kettle is now in England.—Address, care of Messrs. PATON, 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 


l eo ee EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 

RECEIVE a few GIRLS to Study Languages, Music, and Art with 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French 
spoken. Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
of Paria, near the Bois. Concerts and Galleries attended.—Apply, 46 Rue da 
Docteur Blanche, Paris. 

Miss Metherell is now at 46 Talbot Road, Highgate, N., and will be pleased 
to interview parents. 


OOD FRENCH PRIVATE FAMILY OFFERS to 
Young Girl leaving school COMFORTABLE HOME, near Bois 
Boulogne; healthy situation, bath, electricity; French lessons, music or others 
if desired ; chaperonage, motherly care. Moderate terms. Highest references 
given and required.—Mme. HUGREL, 52 Rue Sablonville, Paris-Neuilly. 














\RENCH LESSONS.—PARIS.—‘'he WIDOW of Pastor 

LALOT RECEIVES a few PAYING GUESTS wanting to finds 

~— home in Paris and to learn the French Language.—Address, $1 Bus 
¢ Vaugirard, close to the Luxembourg Palace and Gardens. 


[Lp SSSELDORE-ON-RHISE, 21 Goltsteinstr—EDUCA- 
TIONAL ESTABLISHMENT for YOUNG LADIES, conducted on 
Evangelical principles by Fraulein NEUHAUS. Every home comfort. Beautiful 
and healthy situation. Special facilities for acquiring German, French, Italian, 
Music, and Painting, Est. 1872. Excellent references in England and Scotland, 
Escort provided. 
FAROV ER BOARDING | SCHOOL | for YOUNG 

GENTLEMEN, HARTWIGSTRASSE 4a, HANOVER.—Principal: 
JAMES GRAY, B.A. (Lond.), F.E.I.S. Prepares for all Examinations 
Individual tuition. Specially recommended by English Church Committee. 
German household, ighest references. Prospectuses free. 








=— —————————— 
YOUNG FRENCH LADY, Daughter of a Protestant 
Pasteur, returning to France in October for her holiday, would like to 
TAKE with her one or more ENGLISH GIRLS, wishing to spend six woeks in 
Southern France, as PAYING GUESTS. 
For particulars apply to Mademoiselle BRES, at The Keep, Bamburgh 
Castle, Northumberland. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


DUCA TION. 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 


Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 have been closely in touch with 
i . oS oan 8 oe 
late Head-Master of Uppingham. 








or abrosd, 
the loading 
Mr, Thriag, 





36 Sackville Street, London, W. 
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el 
or AGENCY, FOR. WMD, WG 
WER S ’ N, Cy 
J " — of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 
Mode Preceptor® Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant- 
College ty Schools Association. 
oetresses, and, Welsh Cort lished for the purpose of ensbling Teachers to 
The Agency, TOUT UNNECESSARY COST. All fees have therefore been 
fod wor’ the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 
“Hoare for Interviews, 11 a.m, to I p.m. and 3 to 5 p.m, 
Gatariove, . ~~ VA and 2 to 3 p.m, 
special appointments shou Qe arranged. 
When possible - Registrar—Miss ALKE M. FOUNTAIN. 
GuHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and G 3, 
§ Mesers. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BPST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be leased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full particulars of 
reliable and highly recommended establishments. When writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
of the fees to be paid. 
idea ofON'S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1910. 1,124 pp. 
red cloth, 2s. ; post-free, 2s. 6d. 700 Schools, 900 Dustrations, 
J. and J, PAT ON, Educational Agents, 1443 Caunon Street, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 
GCOHOOLS and TUTORS. 
Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
to parents sending particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 


.) to 
pa On Messrs, TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Lt4., 
who have a wide kuowledge of all the leading educational establish- 
ments for boys and giris at home aud abroad, many of which they 

















have personally inspected, ; 
162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. 

ne mm aAcaTanm, mn - DAPPrNrC :. 4 .R 
OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
+ of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
only recommend Schools personally visited. Publishers of THE 
SCHOLASTIC GUIDE, Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governesses, 
Introduced, THE SCHOLASTIC AGENCY CO., Ltd, Messrs, 
Pocor (Cantah.) and Brownz (Ozon.), 217 PICCADILLY, W. 
Telephone: 1567 GERRARD, 


—— . 7 7 
CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD.—Prospectuses of the leading Schools, and every informa- 
tion, supplied to Parente FREE CF CHAKGE, Please state 
mpile’ 2ges, locality preferred, and capemeteate school fees 
esired.— UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC GENCY, 1223 Regent 
Street, W. Established 1858. 
—<— = — 
0 INVALIDS.—A LIST OF MEDICAL MEN 
RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS in London, the Country, or at 
the Seaside sent free of charge with fuil particulars.—-MEDICAL, &c., 
ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Strect, Trafalgar Square, W.C, Telegraphic 

Address: “ Triform, Loudon.” Telephone No, 1354 (Gerrard), 


SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS, 


The BLS. ‘DUNOTTAR CASTLE,’ of the Union Castle Line (the only Larze 
Steamer 100 Al at Lloyd's Entirely Devoted to Pleasure Cruises), is chartered 


for 
Gl 12s.—OPORTO, LISBON, CADIZ (for Seville), 
ow GIBRALTAR, TANGIER, September 1éth-30th, 
£8 %—NAPLES, MONTENEGRO, DALMATIA, VENICE, CORFU. 
October Ist-26th. 
Also later Crizises, Palestine and Ezypt. 
CRUISING CO., Ltd., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 














' ISS BISHOP’S Privats 
Octoher 5th, ITALY in Vintage, ROME, NAPLES 


Socran Tours.— 
, FLORENCE, 

I ing}, March, ALGERIA, TUNISIA, GRAND 

EADYLIE, & SAHARAN I ERT. May, ‘the PYRENEES. References ex- 
changed, Programmes from Miss BISHOP, 117 Croydon Road, Aneriey, Londen. 







VENICE, &e. (Repeated early 





HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 
Yams FIRST NATURE-CURE IN ENGLAND. 
BROADLANDS, MEDSTEAD, HANTS. 


One hour and forty minutes from Waterloo, Altitude 500 feet. Pure, 
Bracing Air. 

Ay Iprat Horipay ror TrrED PEOPLE, WITH OR WITHOUT TREATMENT. 
Sun, Air, and Water Baths in ene of the most beautifal spots in England, 
eee with absolute privacy. 

Sleeping in Air Huts. Non-Flesh Diet. Golf, Tennis, Croquet. 
For Prospectus, apply MANAGER. 


PAxco DI BATTAGLIA (Voleanic Mud) at the 
ROYAL HOTEL and BATHS, MATLOCK BATH. Also Baths, 
Douches, Packs, Inhalations, Massage, Electricity. Bathrooms accessible by 


Lift from Bedroom floors, Kesident nurses and attendants. 





] ARTMOOR.—Boarding in Private House. Lovely 

situation 800 feet above the sea level, close to moors, Private 
sttng-rooms if required. Meals served in dining-room at separate tables. 
‘tabling or motor-car room.—Apply, ““CANTAB.,” Middlecott, Isington, 
Newton Abbot, S. Devon, 





a* BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
i Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages, Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity, Resi ut physician (M.D.) f 
APPEALS.» 
[FANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD. 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING, 














ante Institution maintains, clothes, and educates the orphans of persons 

~ - rosperity. They are received from ail parts of the Empire, and are 

r mitte atany age under seven The next Election will be held in November. 

ply to the Secretary for forms of nomination, 

NATIONS and NEW ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS are urgently NEEDED. 
JOUN HILL, Treasurer. 

Commr. HARRY C, MARTIN, R.N., Secy. and Supt, 

_ Offices : 63 Ludgate Hill, E.C, “4 4 


]*PERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND. 








TYPEWRITING. 
IP EPSWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Lowest rates for best work. 
General MSS. Playe. Carbon copies. Duplicating. 
Accuracy and prompt return guaranteed. Highest testimonials, 
NORA DICKINSON, 1 Sackville Gardens, Ilford, Essex. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Ltd., founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
75 Licensed Inns, Ask for List and Report, 


P.R.H.A., BROADWAY CHAMBERS, WESTMINSTER. 
EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOAWS granted thereon by 
The EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY IN'¥YEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Laveaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


\ ORKERS AND WORK.—CENTRAL BURPAU 

FOR THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN, 9 Southampton Street, 
Holborn, W.C. Established 10 years, ‘Tel.: 48538 Central, Well-Ednuecatel, 
Trained, and Experienced Workers supplied. Advice on TRAINING a 
Speciality. INFORMATION gladly given on every branch of employmeut.— 
Apply SECRETARY, 














G REEN and ABBOTT, 473 Oxford Street, W., give 
W EXPERT ADVICE for ALTERATIONS and REDECORATION of 
TOWN and COUNTRY HOUSES, Inspection of Exclusive Fabrics, Wall 
Papers, &c., invited. Tel.: 3,500 Gerrard, 





BK PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
Ai —A few Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from E))'! ; 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment, Farming and Gardenin 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool, 
LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 
Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by the largest 
firm in the World.—R, D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Established 1893, Bankers: Capital and Counties, 












( LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
: Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs, BROWNING, instead of to provincial buvers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Odices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London, Est. 100 years, 





(oCEROACEES cleared with BLATTIS. Supplied by 
order to his Majesty the King at Sandringham. Guaranteed by F, 
Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse, 18%, 
Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S., and Canon Kintoa Jacques, R.D, 
—Tins 1/3, 2/3, 46.—_HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Rd., Sheffield, 





| OOK BARGAINS.—Frohawk’s Birds, 6 vols., £5 5s., 

for £2 2s. ; Fauld’s Finger Prints, Guide to Finger Print Identifi mM, 
6s., for 2s. 6d.; Lawrence's Hypnotism, 6s., for 1s. 6d.; Stein’s 8: ied 
Ruins of Khotan, 7s. 6d., for 4s. 6d.; Haggard’s A Gardener's ear, 
12s. 6d., for 6s. 6d.; George Grenfell and the Congo, by Sir H. Johnston, 
2 vols., 30s., for 12s. 6d.; Jane Austen’s Novels, 10 vols., 2Is.; Letters of 
Queen Victoria, 3 vols., 63s., for 25s.; Paston’s Social Caricatzre in the 
18th Century, 213 illus, £2 12s. 6d., for 2ls.; Harmsworth Hist. of the 
World, 8 vols., 30s.; Burke's Peerage, 1907, 42s., for 2ls.; 1908, 246. 100,000 






Jooks in Stock. State wants. Rare Books purchased; fancy prices paid.— 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 

















LWAYS WANTED—BOOKS illustrated by Alken, 

Cruikshank, Rowlandson, Peardsley ; O14 Sporting Books and Prints, 
Manuscripts, luminated Books, Autographs, Miniatures, Folios of E ir 
of every description. Libraries purchased. Any book supplied. Plea 
wants, Catalocues free.—HOLLAND BROS., 21 Jonun Brieaur Sr., Purmivcuam, 
















} OOKS WANTED.—Doughty’s Arabia Deserta; Hardy's 

Desperate Remedies, 3 vols.; Eliot’s Romola, 1863; Syntax’s Tours; 
Delany's Autobiography; Casanova’s Memoirs; Defoe’s Works, 29 vois.; 
Alice in Wonderland, 1865 or 1866; Books containing Coloured Costumes ; any 
Books in Is. Monthly Numbers; Adventures of Mr. Ledbury, 3 volz.; tce.— 
HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Birmingham, 


n= FOR HARVEST. 
Words by ALFRED J. CHURCH. 
Music by the Rev. W. H. BLISS, Mus.Bac, 


Music and Words, 1d., or 91. perdozen; Words only, Is. per hundred; post-free, 
From Rev, A. J. CHURCH, 12 Denbigh Gardens, Richmond, Surrey. 
N USIC AT ONCE.—Our Music by Mail Department 
ensures promptness, correctness, and economy. Immense Stork, 
We pay postage. Any publication, British or Foreign, mostly by return, 
Catalogues FREE.—MURDOCH’S MUSIC STORES, 463 Oxford Street, W.; 
City Showrooms: Hatton House, Hatton Garden, E.C.; and Branches. 


BALEYS .- “CALIBAN” RAM 


RAISES WATER FROM BROOKS AND STREAMS 
TO ANY HEIGHT. COSTS POTHING TO WORK IT. 


PUMPS for ESTATES, STEAMSHIPS, MINES, &c. 


Sm W. H. BAILEY & CO., Ltd., Albion Works, Satronp. 
PUBLIC CLOCKS. TURNSTILES. FIRE FITTINGS. 














TO-DAY. if your baby is not thriving use the “ Allenburys ”’ 

Foods. They develop firm flesh and bone and promote robust hea!th 

and vigour. No digestive disturbance need be feared from the use 
of these pure milk and malted fooda. 


MILK FOOD No.1. MILK FOOD No.2, MALTED FOOD No. 3, 


From birth to3 months. From 3 to 6 months, From 6 months upwards, 


The “ Allenburys” Foods 


Pamphiet on Infant Feeding and Management Free. 





z 
tent to the HONORABY TREASURER, Examination Hall, Victoria 


k 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 
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ROBINSON & CLEAVER LTD 


Linen produced in our own Loo 

bridge, Co. Down, is e _o : 

and reasonable in — 8 quality 

trish Household Linen 

ae Dinner Napkins, } by } yard, 56 doz. Table 
Lin 


Cloths, 2} by 3 yards, 5/11 
CONNOISSEURS Hem 
15/11 per pair. Linen Pillow 


Sheets, 2 by 3 yards, 136, Hoemstitch 
~¥ I R I S H 1/4} each. * fri 
Irish Handkerchiefs 
SNAKE Ladies’ Linen Hemstitched Ha 
for Quality & Value Samples and Price-Lists Post-Free 
P, D u 
CIGARETTES 40, F,Donecal BELFAST 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Dafence. 
TERMS CF SUBSCRIPIION, 
rates, exvept in the case of suliscriptions of Associates, 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 





“There is nothi hoi i ” 
eis nothing so choice and delicate By Royal Warrant 


oa, 





ndkerchj 
L I WN E N 2/11 doz. Gentlemen’s Linen enone 
Handkerchiefs, 5/3 dor. “ 
irish Collars and Shirts 
Four-fold Collars from 4/11 doz. 
Shirts, “Matchless Quality,” 5/11 each 
Old Shirts re-fitted with new bands, fronts 
World Renowned aud cuffs, 14)- half-doz. ’ 
Aliso London and Livorpool. 
ir. 
t 
Aromatio THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
saa (A Strictly Non-Party Organisation). 
Special President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.¢. 
Biend. . OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To sccure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral ang 
. . " physical condition of the poopie by bringing about the 
Made in 6 sizes. Price 5/- to 12/6 per 100. 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 
Hon. Vice-Presidents 35 ‘6 ‘6| aembers ton‘ 
P on. Vice-Presiden oe one oe we 0 @ 
Can be obtained at all the Branches of ANNUAL rATMants. . 
Hon. Vice-Presidents «- 5 0 O| Associates, with Literature 
SALMON & GLUCKSTEIN Limited. | Home "!™™ = 21 0] *Snd Journal.  osy 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at hal. 


GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, &w. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; Tue InrTeenationan News 

Company, 83 and 85 Duane Strect, New York, U.S.A.; Messrs. INVESTED FUNDS........£75,000,000. 
Brentano, Corner 5th Avenue and 27th Street, New York, U.S.A., THE OLDEST AND BEST. 

and 1,015 se sn Avenue, Washington, D.C.; Tur Svun- « Having mae a fresh trial of its virtues, 
scrivtion News Company, 47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 5 we feel no hesitation in recommending its 
Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; cccmeatate Liprary, 224 Res de A D A M Ss Ss uno 60 off heusnwtven, “the Gam, 
Rivoli, Paris; Tus Haroip A. Winson Company, Lrp., 35 ‘King F U R N i T U R E 

Street West, Toronte, Canada; Wma. Dawson ano Sons, Manning For Furniture, Boots, Patert 

Chambers, Toronto, Canada; A, T. Cuapman, 2,407 St. Catherine pee ee pe ys et Ae od P @) L I S$ H. 
Street, Montreal, Canada; Tur Anoio-American BooxsgLLine MADE AT SHEFFIELD, AND SOLD ALL OVER THE WORLD. 
Derr, Port Said; and Wa. Dawson anv Sons, Cape Town. mae Sea moma ans ———= 








Single Copies obtainable from, and Subscriptions received by, 
Tur OLp Cornur Booxstorn (Incorporated), 27 & 29 Bromfeld 








Subscriptions only received by Gornpon anp Gorcn, Melbourne, Cheques and Money Orders payable to Joun Baxrr. Money Orders 
Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia; Pricror anp Company, | to be made payable at Post Office, Southampton Street, Strand, to 
Dunedin; Simpson and Witwiams, Christchurch; H. Bainuir | Jonn Baxer, of 1 Wellington Street. Business Letters should be 
AND Company, Wellington, N.Z.; BR. Srrsckugy, Auckland; and | addressed to Tok Pusuisuer, “ Spectator” Ofice, 1 Wellington Street, 





Cc. W. Riapy, Adelaide. London, W.C. 





A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

Yor Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 27 Pit 


o—- BORDEAUX, an eosiont 

ight Dinner Wine. The quality F 

of this wine will be found equal to 146 83 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


2 
STILL RIOSELLES. | THE auTtHor’s HaiRLess!ST. ESTEPHE 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
LTD., Publishers and Printers, 50 Leadenhall bottle, On prota sieam 1 oll 
Street, London, E.C.) contains hairless paper, found ¥ camenien to wine 
over which the pen slips with — freedom. usually a at higher prices, 
ae each, 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain. New The appreciation this wine meets 
Pocket Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain. with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
Authors should note that THe LeaprNHALL ing number of customers it pro- 
Press Lrp. cannot be responsible for the loss of cures us in London and the 
MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies Provinces, gives us additional con- 
should be retained. fidence in submitting it to those 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 





Winninger - = = 21/- per dozen net. 
Cerncastier - 7 - 24/- a 
Eraunckerg - 7 - 27/- * 
Graacker Himmotrcich 36/- oe 

These attractive and most wholesome 
Wines will be found of exceptional value. 
Being pure and entirely unblended, they 
retain all their freshness, charm, and indi- 





who like pure Bordeaux wine. 


ae 


viduality of flavour; and are much superior 
to Moselles which have been “ vatted,” as 
is most often done. 


Sample betiles can be had at above prices. 
Carriage paid to cay Station in England 


STICKPHAST 
PASTE 


FOR STICKING IN SCRAPS. 





and Wales on orders of I dozen tel 
or 2 dozen half-bottles, and upwards. 


BRIDGES, ROUTH & CO., 
(EstaBissepD St. Michael's House, 
1763.) Cornhill, London, E.C. 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR 
and Communications upon matters of business 
should Nor be addressed to the Eprror, but 
to the Pusuisugs, 1 Wellinglon St., Strand. 





8 Dosen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriagn 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles, 


All who know these Wines tell us there is 2¢ 
Claret sold in Great Eritain to equal them in valus 


JAMES SMITH AND C9. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street 
Manchester; 26 Market Street. 
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Macmillan’s New Books. 


VOL. it. JUST PUBLISHED. 
Catalogue Raisonné of the Works 





NEW AUGUST NOVELS 


6s. EACH 


*,." Kindly send this list to your Library 


A of the Most Eminent Dutch Painters of the| A WEEK AT THE SEA ninotp avery 


seventeenth Century. Based on the Work of JOHN 


: H 
by EDWARD G. HAWKE. In 10 vols. Royal 8vo, 


25s. net each. 
Vol. UI.—Frans Hats, Aprrarn van Ostapg, Isack van 


Osraps, and ApR1AgN Brouwer. 
*,* Prospectus post-free on application. 








SS Ee 
NEW LIBRARY EDITION, 


The Works of Walter Pater. 
Monthly Volumes, 8vo, 7s. Gd. net each, 


yol. V. APPRECIATIONS, WITH AN ESSAY on STYLE. 


[ Tuesday 


The Native States of India. By Sir 
WILLIAM LEE-WARNER, K.C.S.I. Being a. Second 
Edition of “The Protected Princes of India.” Svo, 10s. net. 


MORE SHAKESPEARE DISCOVERIES 


A notable paper on “Shakespeare and 
the Blackfriars Theatre.” Based on Docu- 
ments lately discovered by Dr. CHARLES 
WILLIAM WALLACE. 


JHE SOJOURNS OF JOHN KEATS 


By JOHN G. SPEED. Two of 21 enter- 


taining Articles and Stories in the September 


CENTURY MAGAZINE 


In Ten 











MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London. 


WET DAYS IN THE HOLIDAYS. 














Ask your Bookseller to send you 
a volume of “ Chatterbox” or “ The 
Prize,” and for the day of rest a 
“Sunday” volume. These popular 
books never fail to interest boys 
and girls. Wells Gardner, Darton 
and Co., Ltd., 3 & 4 Paternoster 


Buildings, London, E.C. 





HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783, 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
CLEARANCE SECOND-HAND BOOK CATALOGUE. 


25% Disccunt for Cash. 


HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 


about to Remove from No. 37 to No. 43 Piccadilly, 
will send Parts I. and II. of the above on application. 


_ 











Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR and Communications 
“pon matters of business should not be addressed to the Eprror, but 


TRAFFIC 


by C. HOFSTEDE DE GROOT. Translated and] THE AMAZING MUTES warp wor 
IN EXTENUATION OF SYBELLA 


URSULA A BECKETT 


THE FEET OF THE YEARS 


ANGELA 
THE DRAGON PAINTER 


JOHN DALISON HYDE 
ST. JOHN TREVOR 


SIDNEY McCALL 


THE LITTLE GODS §xrowzanp ruomis 
FEAR 
THE CRIMSON GATE 


THE MYSTERY CF ROCER BULLOCK 


E. NESBITT 
G. COLMORE 


Is. net. ( Tenth Thousand.) TOM GALLON 
(Clear type 6d. novel. 20th Thousand.) 
E. TEMPLE THURSTON 


INDISCRETIONS (ditto, 15th Thousand.) 
COSMO HAMILTON 
SENEATH A SPELL 


(ditto. 20th Thousand.) EFFIE A. ROWLANDS 


“One of the most important and fascinating books issued 
this century.”’ 
In immense demand at all Libraries and Bookshops. 


INTIMATE SOCIETY LETTERS 
OF THE 18th CENTURY. 


Edited by His Grace the Duke of ARGYLL, K.T., eto. 
Demy &vo, 2 vols., 24s. net. (Second Thousand.) 


STANLEY PAUL & CO., 1 Clifford’s Inn, London. 


Second Impression. 


“A NEW WAY 
OF LIFE.” 


By J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 


Editor of the SPECTATOR, 





LORD ROBERTS, speaking at the Annual Meeting of the 
National Service League on June 30th, 1909, thus referred 
to “A New Way of Life” :— 


“TI should like, in relation to the question of 
useful literature, to say a special word of recom- 
mendation in favour of the admirable little 
pamphlet written by Mr. St. Loe Strachey 
(‘A New Way of Life’), the able and patriotic 
editor of the Spxscraror, and published by 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. at Is. I earnestly hope 
that this book will have the wide sale which it 
deserves, and as Mr. Strachey has most generously 
promised to devote the whole of the profits of the 
sale to the furtherance of the League's work, it 
is to be hoped that many of owr members will 
invest a shilling m this most convincing and 
eloquent little book.” 


To be obtained from all Booksellers, and at all Messrs. W. H. 
Smith and Son’s Stalls and Bookshops, 


Price is. net. 





to the Pusiisurr, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London. 
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The House of Cassell 


have just issued their illustrated Autumn Book Catalogue, which, besides containing their list 

of New Novels, gives details of a new volume on African Travel—“In the Heart of Africa,” 

by The Duke of Mecklenburg; a new Napoleon Book by Clement K. Shorter, entitled “ Napoleon 

in his Own Defence”; and several other important works. We shall be happy to send q copy 
post-free on receipt of postcard. 








A NEW WORK BY THE AUTHORESS OF “ THE SCARLET PIMPERNEI.” 


Lady Molly of Scotland Yard 


By THE BARONESS ORCZY. 
With 16 Full-page IUllustrations by CYRUS CUNEO. 6s. 
NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 
This new work by the Baroness Orezy is sure to be welcomed by those who fell under the spell of “The Scarlet 
Pimpernel,” with its vivid word-painting and page dialogue. It representa a return to the Baroness's first love 


—the detective story. Lady Molly of Scotland Yard, who out-Sherlocks Sherlock Holmes, is an outstanding example 
of the superb value of a woman’s intuition in the detection of crime. 


- FORTHCOMING 
AUSTRALIA: 6s. NOVELS 


By JOHN FOSTER FRASER [7H!IRD EDITION BY NOTABLE AUTHORS 


Vith 56 Full-page Illustrations from unique Photographs. 6s. 

‘Mr. Fraser writes not as an all-wise Englishman, but simply as a Briton to Britons. He praises BY THE AUTHOR OF 
without stint all that he tinds admirable; what he thinks amiss he points out without malice, without « 
dogmatism, but still with the emphasis of an observer who knows his own mind, and is not afraid to THE RUST OF ROME.” 
speak it......the writing ia vigorous, and the author's instinct for the essential prevents his becoming 
prosy for a single page.’’—Standard. 

‘“He seems to have arrived at the truth in regard to some of the bigzer problems which face Australia e ame 
to-day.......Mr. Fraser bas done a national service.""— Westminster Gazette. 








‘ 








WHAT’S WRONG with the WORLD| E2glishman «x: 


By WARWICK DEEPING 








By G. K. CHESTERTON Eighth Edition, 6s, net. 

Sr ary This is a story of Garibaldi and Rome, 
THE DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH) te c“mr rs 
HISTORY Gare in the troutlon of that ering 


iod. 
Edited by SIDNEY J. LOW, M.A., & F. S. PULLING, M.A. “is 


Illustrated. New and Revised Edition, medium 8vo, cloth gilt, 9S. net. 


9 
From the Spectater.— Cannot speak too highly of its value, It seems to give always exactly what is I 4ove Ss 
wanted.’* 


STEAMSHIPS AND THEIR STORY] Barrier cm: 


By ANNIE S. SWAN 
By E. KEBLE CHATTERTON Z 
With Coloured Frontispiece and over 150 Illustrations in Line and Tone. With 
handsomely decorated cover, super royal, cloth gilt, gilt top, 21s. net. a 
“'The book is in every way an admirable one of its kind, and a worthy companion to the earlier Opal Fire (Sept. 9.) 
volume (‘Sailing Ships and their Story’). It is splendidly and copiously illustrated.”—Daily Telegraph. A Bush Love Story 


VIRGIL’S “AENEID” By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED 


Edited by Rev. Prof. A. J. CHURCH, M.A. Th 
With 18 Full-page Plates from Original Drawings by WAL PAGET, Fcap. 8vo, cloth, e 
2s. net; leather, Ss. net. 
Professor Church has written a scholarly and popular introduction, using Dryden’s Translations "4 Brown 














the tasis of his notes. 





THE IDEAL GARDEN | Mask (Sept. 9. 


. By PERCY J. BREBNER 
By H. H. THOMAS, Editor of ‘‘The Gardener” A 
With 16 Beautiful Coloured Plates and 96 Magnificent Dlustrations from Photographs, 


n Syo, handsomely decorated cover, cloth gilt, 6s, net. Prospectus post-free. 
en ta . 4 Pwr (Second Edition, The Lovely 


PURITANISM AND ART: Mrs. Blake ow... 


AN INQUIRY INTO A POPULAR FALLACY. |, By RICHARD MARSH 
By JOSEPH CROUCH Each volume contains a Colour Frontis- 


With an Introduction by the Rev. C. SILVESTER HORNE, M.A., M.P. With Tlustra- | ° piece by a well-known artist. 
tions, medium 8vo, cloth gilt, 12s. Gd. net. Prospectus post-free. Send this List to your Library or Bookseller's. 


LA BELLE. SAUVAGE,. LONDON, E-., 
CASSELL & Co., Ltd., Also New York, Toronto, and Melbourne.\ 
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